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Advertising during all of its days has | 
g been a peculiar sufferer from many of its | 
practitioners. In its beginnings it was un- | 
n worthily used in the promotion of almost | 
every sort of fraud, and people came to look 
askance upon anything that was advertised; 
but in these latter days it has acquired a 
. new dignity and new strength, and the 
better publishers and cleaner agencies are 
all concentrating their efforts in the direc- 
tion that means more power and more credit 
‘ to advertising. 
) We havea theory that the more business 
men there are who know about the Ayer 
Idea in Advertising, the more business men 
there will be who will use the Ayer Method 
of Advertising. 
) 
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“Put it up to men who know your market’’ 





Some misguided manufacturers 
begin to ‘“‘advertise” before they 
really know what it is in their 
product that makes it worth ad- 
vertising. They are never real 
advertisers—only spenders of 
advertising appropriations. By 
the way, what is it in your own 
product that gives it advertise- 
able distinction ? 

A A A 
“Tt is not the dollar spent in 
advertising—it is the idea be- 
hind the dollar that does the 
work.” 

A A A 
When you hire an attorney to 
handle your law cases, you pick 
a man in whom you have confi- 
dence and then let him alone. 
He keeps your business as long 
as, he wins your cases. And is 
not this the way an advertiser 
ought to treat his agent? Fed- 
eral clients stay because their 
business keeps growing. 

ae a 
A Federal advertiser writes: 
“to compliment you upon the 
very thorough and competent 
manner,” etc. That word 
“thorough” is what we like to 
see—and be. Thank you, sir! 
Yes, anyone may see the entire 
letter, if he likes. 

A A A 
Search the shoe field with a mi- 
croscope—you cannot find a shoe 
advertiser who is really doing 
any more than keeping at it. Of 
course “continuity” is the essen- 
tial—but wouldn’t some new 
and different ideas, for a change, 
make the consumer give added 


thought to the shoe quest’on? 
Sure thing—yet most shoe ad- 
vertisers don’t seem to sec it 
that way. 

A A A 


If you believe that the character 
of an advertising agency—like 
any other professional business 
—may be best judged by the 
character of its clients, we would 
like to mail you a list of Fed- 
eral clients. Further, we will 
be pleased to have you ask any 
Federal advertiser about [ed- 
eral service. 
A A A 


This month we award the blue 
ribbon for display to our old 
friend, Bobbie Burns, whose 
smoke sentiments are another 
sample of Federal service. 


‘ROBT BURNS | 
SPECIALS ! 
MILD 10 ¢ CIGAR. 


A bigger shape—extra satisfaction For 
55 years the best mildcigar. Youcan tell 


the SPECIAL by name on the band 


On sale wherever cigars are sold. 


J[GEO. L.STORM 6CO. NewYork. 


If you want to start 
something new, write the 


Federal Advertising Agency 
243; Westy 39th Street, New] York 
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Why and How the Sugar “Trust” Is 
Cultivating the Dealer 


A Revolution of an Industry Is Being Worked by the Expansion 
of the Package Idea Where ‘‘Bulk’’ Reigned Before—The 
Inside Story of a Far-reaching Change of Policy 














When a concern which controls nearly half the market for a neces- 
sity such as sugar, acknowledges the futility of “forcing” the retailer, 
and declares for a new policy which will give him the opportunity 
to make a profit where he suffered a loss before, it should mean some- 
thing to the man who thinks he can succeed with a new product without 


dealer co-operation. 


The following article is based upon facts given 


to Printers’ Ink by an officer of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany who requested that his name be not used, because, he said, “the 
policy I have outlined is the result of many conferences with many 
different people, and any credit is due to the company and not to 


any individual.” 


Sugar is about the last thing 
to “come out of the barrel.” Oat- 
meal used tobe sold from the 
barrel, as did crackers and table 
salt, but almost everybody buys 
them by the package now. Until 
very recently, however, a “dollar’s 
worth of sugar” was the standard 
of measurement, and the sugar 
was scooped up out of a barrel, 
weighed on the grocer’s scales 
and tied up in a paper sack. If the 
scoop gathered too much sugar, 
the grocer’s hand was the most 
convenient means of rectifying 
the error, and the hand might be 
clean and might not. It was pos- 
sible to buy loaf sugar in pack- 
ages, but granulated sugar, the 
kind that was handled the most 
and used in the most kinds of 
food, was still sold the way our 
grandfathers sold it. From the 
consumer’s point of view there 
was nothing to do but to ask for 
“sugar” and take what the dealer 
sent, 

And from the dealer’s view- 
point the situation was, if any- 
thing, worse. There hasn’t been 


“any profit in sugar” for a good 
many years. It was largely the 
dealers’ fault, of course, but. that 
didn’t alter the facts any. Sugar 
was used as. the leader—the cut- 
price bait to get people into the 
store—right along, and the dealer 
who didn’t at some time or other 
have a brown paper sign in his 
window offering seven pounds of 
sugar for thirty-seven cents was 
rare indeed. If the grocery 
trade-papers are to be believed, 
no grocer ever got his selling cost 
out of sugar, let alone a profit. 
Moreover, the necessity for 
handling the goods in bulk and 
weighing out individual pur- 
chases meant a loss to the dealer. 
The smaller the quantities ‘he sold 
the more he lost, for the “down” 
weight on the scales meant an 
ounce or so extra. And no gro- 
cer has the nerve to insist upon 
an accurate balance with his cus- 
tomer looking at him. So the 
grocer would weigh out of a 360 
pound barrel from 330 to 350 
pounds of sugar, and the rest was 
loss. If he had made any profit 


Table of Contents on page 86 
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on sugar he might have stood for 
that with a smile, but there 
wasn’t any profit in it anyway. 

But of course the grocer had to 
handle sugar, and that should 
have made the situation look par- 
ticularly bright from the stand- 
point of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, sometimes 
known as the “Sugar Trust.” The 
“Trust” made its profit on the 
sugar anyway, and as it controlled 
ninety per cent of the production 
of refined sugar at one time in 
its history it didn’t need to 
worry about whether the dealer 
made a profit or whether the con- 
sumer got a clean product or not. 
“Everybody has to have sugar— 
every dealer has to sell sugar— 
we have ’most all the sugar there 
is.” That’s the way it looked to 
the writers for the muck-rake 
magazines, anyhow, and_ they 
made the most of it. 

Then the “trust” put out Crys- 
tal Domino loaf sugar in a pack- 
age, and began to advertise it 
widely in magazines, newspapers, 
street cars and billboards. The 
muckrakers did a war-dance and 
accused the “trust” of attempting 
to subsidize the press and bribe to 
silence the tribunes of the people 
with an advertising contract. Just 
why it was advisable to bribe to 
silence the street cars and bill- 
boards did not appear, but it 
sounded well and the people were 
willing to believe anything bad of 
a “trust.” 

As a matter of fact, however, 
the loaf sugar advertising was 
part of a long time campaign 
to put the sugar business on an 
up-to-date footing, and the sam- 
pling campaign now in progress 
for Crystal Domino Granulated is 
but the next step in the same poly 


The foregoing is necessary to 
a full understanding of what 
is back of the campaign for the 
new package sugar, and the rea- 
sons why the company which now 
controls less than forty-two per 
cent of the market (instead of 
ninety) finds it a good policy to 
stop tinkering with the tariff or 
buying up refineries and go after 
business on the lines which other 
merchandisers follow. That last 








is practically word for word as it 
was stated to Printers’ INK, 


ADVERTISING TO BACK UP SAMPLING 


The sampling, which has been 

finished in Chicago, is just begin- 
ning in New York and is to be 
carried as rapidly as_ possi'le 
throughout the country, is part of 
a campaign of education tor the 
consumer, the dealer and the ie- 
finers themselves. The compaiy 
is not disposed to neglect what a 
good many advertisers think is of 
secondary importance: the educa- 
tion of its own organization to 
live up to the advertising. In- 
deed, when the full scope of the 
campaign is taken into account, it 
is seen to be in reality a revoliu- 
tion in the sugar industry. Part 
of the work has been done in 
connection with the loaf sugar 
package, of course, but it is a 
good deal bigger job to change 
the whole merchandising system 
in connection with granulated 
sugar, because so many more peo- 
ple use it, and because it has been 
a bugbear to dealers that loaf 
sugar never was. It was easier to 
get distribution for the loaf sugar 
package, because there was some 
profit sometimes in loaf sugar. 
‘ Some idea of the magnitude of 
the task may be gained from the 
work that is being done on the 
company’s own employees. It is 
much easier to let the sugar run 
from a spout into a barrel, head 
up the barrel and grab another 
one than it is to fill one hundred 
and eighty separate packages, 
seal them up and pack them in 
cases. The new sugar brings the 
company only three-tenths of a 
cent more per pound, and it is 
necessary to convince the refiner) 
superintendents if their co-opera- 
tion is to be secured, that enough 
more sugar will be sold to make 
up the extra cost of packing. 
When some of them see, in addi- 
tion to the extra burden in the 
production, the expenditure of 
more than thirty thousand dollars 
advertising the new sugar in the 
New York sampling campaign 
alone, the need for education to 
the new order of things is quite 
imperative. 

The consumer, of course, must 
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Mr. American Advertiser, 


U.S. A. 


Dear Sir: 


A glance around a store tells you what class 
of patronage it has, doesn’t it? You can 
judge its patrons by the kind of goods they’re 
interested in. Then you can pretty accurately 
tell whether your goods would sell in that 
store or not. 


If you read The Butterick Trio you'll get 
a good idea of their subscribers. What they 
are interested in. How they live. How they 
think. What they buy, etc., etc. 


Judge them and their tastes by what you 
find in The Trio. 


Then consider whether these 1,500,000 
women reading The Trio can be interested in 
what you have to sell. But be sure and 
read first. 

Yours very truly, 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


RccrDiat 


Advertising Manager 
New York. 
F. H. Ralsten, Western Mgr. E. G. Pratt, 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg. New En Ps Mgr. 
Chicago. 149 Tremont » Boston. 
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be educated to the habit of buying 
granulated sugar in packages, just 
as she has been buying cereals 
and crackers. Full advantage is 
taken of Czystal Domino Joaf 
sugar prestige, and to make as- 
surance doubly sure that the con- 
sumer will not fail to connect the 
two, a miniature package of the 
loaf sugar is handed to the house- 
wife at the same time she receives 
one of granulated sugar. The 
packages are almost identical in 
appearance; in fact, it is necessary 


Uniformed carriers will leave at every 
house in New York; free samples of “Crystal 
Domino Sugars.” 
Each home will receive a sample of 
the half size “Domino,” the full size 
“Domino” (cyp sugars) and the new 
“Crystal Domino Granulated Sugar.” 
“Crystal Domino Granulated Sugar” is 
so exceptionally fine that it not only takes 
the place of powdered sugar for table use 
on berries and cereals but is perfection for 
all cooking and preserving. 

At Grocers 

Packed only in dust-tight 
germ-proof packages 
No flies—no dust 
AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
Address — New York City 











RECENT NEWSPAPER COPY TO BACK 
SAMPLING CAMPAIGN IN 
NEW YORK 


to look for the word “granulated” 
to distinguish one from the other. 
Besides the miniature packages, 
the housewife is handed a folder 
the covers of which are cut 
out to represent a_ perspective 
view of the package. In ad- 
dition to the above, a_ small 
booklet in colors is given which 
contains a short description of 
the process of refining sugar with 
some “reasons why” for the 
cleanly package, and a dozen or 
so recipes for making candy. The 
samplers are in uniform, and 
work from an automobile on 
which is painted the Crystal 
Domino girl trade-mark. 


INK 


THE WORK ON THE CONSUM! 


No attempt is made to ee ihe 
samplers explain anything about 
the product. That is left to che 
booklets and the newspaper «d- 
vertising, which runs daily in 
four evening newspapers. “he 
first ad (reproduced herew .') 
announces the approach of he 
samplers, and is followed by 
arguments for the pack ge 
method of sugar distribution ad 
reasons why the _ housey, fe 
should specify the Crystal Dx in- 
ino brand. Much is made of ‘ie 
fact that this is a “double pir- 
pose” sugar—that is, it can be 
used everywhere granulated su:ar 
is wanted and in many places 
where only powdered sugar has 
hitherto been used. It is finer 
grained than the ordinary gran- 
ulated sugar, but not fine enough 
to “cake” as powdered sugar is 
apt to do. 

Those points are emphasized in 
the copy to the housewife, and 
the recipes for candy—which or- 
dinarily requires powdered sugar 
—serve to back up the argument, 


and give the impression that the 
company has faith in its own con- 
tentions at any rate. 

But it is in the dealer relation- 
ship .that the far-sightedness of 
the company’s policy is most ap- 


parent. As stated above, every 
dealer had to carry sugar whether 
he wanted to or not, and had to 
sell it without profit because 
everybody else did. No dealer 
was tied to any one refiner, be- 
cause he got the same deal from 
all of them, and the same quali- 
ties of sugar and the same prices. 
So he did about as the housewife 
did—ordered “sugar” of a cer- 
tain grade—brown, granulated, 
powdered or loaf—and took what 
his jobber sent him. The dealer 
hadn’t the slightest reason for 
favoring anybody in the sugar 
line, because he felt that there 
was nothing in it for him which- 
ever way he went. 


GETTING ACTIVE GOOD-WILL OF 
DEALER 

Now, about the time the Amer- 

ican Sugar Refining Company 

had gotten rid of the old Have- 

meyer influence, squared itself 
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Advertisers seeking to support retail 
dealers in the small towns should find 
Needlecraft a potent influence for in- 
creasing sales. 


The contents of this wonderful needle- 
work magazine creates the buying-spirit, 
for every descriptive article calls for 
some sort of merchandise before the idea 
can be executed. 


Women of more than 600,000 families 
look upon Needlecraft as their principal 
needlework authority, hence advertising 
in this magazine will receive serious 
attention, and knowing the required mer- 
chandise can be purchased of the home 
dealer, they will promptly avail them- 
selves of a saving of time. 


Small-town retailers can understand what 
advertisers mean by sales co-operation if 
they learn that the merchandise carried is 
advertised in Needlecraft, the magazine 
known to be read by women in their 
community. 


Write for further information concern- 
ing this magazine. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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with the Government by hiring 
one of the customs inspectors to 
come into its employ to watch 
the weighing of the raw sugar, 
and found that in the process the 
ninety per cent of the markct 
kad simmered down to less than 
forty-two, it found that the good 
will of the grocery trade was 
worth having. “How are we go- 
ing to get the good will of a man 
by offering him something to sell 
at a loss?” the powers-that-be 
asked themselves, and the answer 
was “We aren’t.” Then the per- 
fectly obvious solution appeared 
of offering the grocer something 
to sell on which he could make 
a profit, and that is the real 
fundamental reason for the cam- 
paign. 

The package sugar is a better 
sugar than the bulk sugar. It is 
a finer grained sugar, and will 
take the place of both granulated 
and powdered sugar in the aver- 
age family. Hence the grocer 
can sell more of it to each fam- 
ily. It costs the grocer three- 
tenths of a cent a pound more, 
which he, of course, makes 
an even cent when it comes 
to the consumer’s price. More- 
over, it is an advertised sugar, 
easier for him to sell, easier 
for him to put up, and he doesn’t 
lose anything through over weight. 

Just incidentally a thing which 
is helping the campaign along in 
New York is the fact that the 
new weights and measures law 
goes into effect next spring. The 
grocer who puts up a short-weight 
package of sugar would be liable 
to a fine, while he can let the 
manufacturer worry about short 
weight in the package sugar. 

So the whole thing really sim- 
mers down to a campaign to en- 
able the dealer to make a profit on 
sugar, thereby gaining his good 
will for the particular concern 
which showed him how to do it. 
A corps of specialty salesmen are 
right now visiting the grocers in 
New York City in conjunction 
with the sampling crews. Their 
principal business is educating the 
grocer to see how he can make 
a profit on sugar. 

It isn’t easy, for the grocer’s 
whole experience has been the 


other way. Sugar has always 
been the thing that was cut and 
sold below cost to get people nto 
the store. He thinks people vill 
not pay even a cent a pound more 
for any kind of sugar, no maz‘ter 
how superlatively good, and he 
says so. “It won’t go” is his 
usual comment. 

“We're spending thirty thou- 
sand dollars in this town to back 
our belief that it will go,” sys 
the salesman. “Aren’t you will- 
ing to put thirty cents of your 
money against that thirty tiou- 
sand? A hundred pounds of ‘his 
sugar will cost vou thirty cents 
more than a dundred pounds of 
bulk sugar, and we’re betiing 
thirty thousand dollars that you 
can sell it at a profit.” 

That the dealer can sell the new 
sugar at a profit is evident; 
whether he will or not is another 
question. He is of course at p> 
fect liberty to cut as far as he 
pleases, and he can regard sugar 
as “sugar” if he likes. But the 
company’s experience in Chicago 
seems to indicate that the dealer 
will be very happy to sell the new 
package sugar at a profit. The case 
is cited of one of the Chicago de- 
partment stores, which had not 
been approached during the sam- 
pling campaign at all because of 
its well-known cut price policy. 
After the campaign was over, 
however, a representative of the 
company went to the grocery de- 
partment and asked for Crystal 
Domino Granulated. They had it 
all right, and not only did they 
have it, but they were getting 
eight cents a pound for it when, 
according to their ordinary prac- 
tice with bulk sugar, one would 
have expected the price to be 
about five and a half cents. 

It is, of course, too early yet to 
give any concrete results in dol- 
lars and cents, but there is little 
doubt but that the results will 
more than pay a profit on the 
rather magnificent sum of money 
the company is staking on the 
package idea. And one of th 
biggest factors in the success wil! 
be the dealers who are enabied 
to turn a loss into a profit. A 
short-sighted policy would hav: 
suggested that the company ah 
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We got what we wanted 


' agency which was published in 1906. In it we explained that 


|: going over an old file, we found an advertisement of our 


-- because of our belief that no agency could serve two masters 
we did not take competing accounts. Our heading to the ad was, 
*\Vhat we want and what we don’t want.” 

Under a column headed “What we don’t want,” we listed the 
p oducts we were then advertising, explaining that we did not 
w int more of them, because we were acting for—and then we gave 
the names of our clients. The column headed “What we want” 
is given below, and beside it we show what we got. 





We wanted 


We got 





A watch as good as the Elgin 
A soup as good as the Franco-American 


Bath room equipment as good 
as that of the J. L. Mott Company 


Heating apparatus as good as that 
of the American Radiator Company 


A good hat, 
either with or without a reputation 


The best line of paints and varnishes 
Confectionery as good as Huyler’s 
Life insurance as good as it ought to be 


Men’s clothing—some line 
that is better than its advertising 


Sanitary tiling, 
a subject too few know about 


A safety razor, or any good razor 





Ingersoll and Ingersoll-Trenton 


None Such Merrell-Soule Company 





Pierce Boilers and Radiators 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 


Knapp-Felt Hats 
The Crofut & Knapp Co. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Paints and Varnishes 


Belle Mead Sweets 








American Encaustic Tiling 
Company, Ltd. 


The Young Any-Angle Razor 
Young Safety Razor Co. 


things asked for. Which makes us wonder what is the 


7 OU will see from this that we got eight of the eleven 


matter with the plumbers, men’s clothing manufacturers 
and life insurance men of the country. 


Calkins and Holden 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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sorb the whole cent, or at ieast 
seven-tenths of it, and club the 
dealer into line with the advertis- 
ing. But the short-sighted policy 
would never have included the 
package idea anyway, so there’s 
no use going into that. 


WANTS MORE ABOUT 
ADVERTISING 


TOBACCO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with interest the article 
entitled “Who Is Your Public,” by 
John P. Wilder in your issue of July 
25th, and wish to say that Mr. Wilder 
presents in a sane and refreshing man- 
ner arguments which a great many ad- 
vertisers might well take to heart. 

The burlesque show type of some 
tobacco advertising is certainly a re- 
proach to the science, and if about a 
hundred more like Mr. Wilder would 
show it up in its true light, we might 
get a change. 

I wish he might have touched upon 
another phase of tobacco advertising, 
namely, honesty in the statements made. 
All tobacco advertising seems to be 
honest when you make the order a page 
each time, but as a matter of fact 
some of the “real tobacco’’ advertised 
has hardly enough of the leaf in it to 
make it the right color. You can 
force the scale of most anything for a 
while, but each new brand of this 
stuff put out is going to take more 
and more money to get the results. 
Personally, and without “slamming” 
anyone, I think that if some of the 
manufacturers would put more good 
leaf in the package that they could 
cut their advertising appropriation in 
two and still pay dividends as the re- 
sult of a steady demand for their goods. 

F. Netson CLARKE, 
Advertising Manager. 


anoeseess  eaenenanel y 
NEW MEMBERS OF A. N. A. M. 





The following are newly elected mem- 
oers of the Association of National Ad- 
vertising Managers: 

'. O. Asbury, advertising manager, 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York; 
Rollin H. Babbitt, Jr., advertising man- 
ager, Weir Stove Company, Taunton, 
Mass.; Alexander M. Candee, manager 
advertising department, National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; S. M. Cooley, assistant general 
manager, The Prest-U-Lite Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., vice Mrs. M. R. Bur- 
lingame, resigned; Sherman Ford, ad- 
vertising manager, National Fire Proof- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. H. 


Gane, chief chemist and advertising 
Inanager, McKesson & Robbins, 
New York; Geo. Mayer, Strouse, 


Adler & Co., New York; M. A. Pol 
lock, advertising manager, Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Jack W. Speare, advertising manager, 
G. W. Todd & Co., Rochester, N. ae 
J. C. Woodley, manager sales promotion 
and advertising department, General 
Roofing Mfg. Company, East St. Louis, 
lll.; H. A. Worman, advertising man- 


Ls; 


ager, The Baker Motor Vehicle Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 
The total membership is now 191. 








GOOD WILL AS AN INC: 
TIVE TO ADVERTISI 


HOW THE TEXTILE MANUFACT ER 
HAS CHANGED HIS VIEWS A-QUT 
ADVERTISING IN TEN YEARS—ER- 
TAIN FABRICS HAVE BE JME 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS BY ADVE. (‘Is- 
ING — FAILURES DUE TO ILI.-Ap- 
VISED PLANS 





Ten years ago advertising to 
the consumer was not serioisly 
considered by the textile ma:u- 
facturer as a part of his se!!ing 
plan. If he gave it any thought 
at all it was simply as a quesiion 
which concerned his selling agent, 
An editorial in the Textile World 
Kecord then goes on to say: 

Some far-seeing manufacturers 

at last began to recognize the 
truth of the argument of the ad- 
vertising men that the manufac- 
turer had an interest and a valu- 
able property asset in the char- 
acter and identity of his product, 
something that was of value to 
him after the goods had been 
shipped to fill the orders of his 
selling agents. The identification 
of a good product, so that the 
satisfied purchaser may know how 
to get the same goods again, is an 
asset that the manufacturer ought 
to control independently of his 
selling agent, although it does not 
necessarily mean that there need 
be any conflict of interests’ be- 
tween them, 
, The success which followed 
some of the pioneer textile adver- 
tising campaigns made household 
words of certain fabrics and knit 
goods and have compelled recog- 
nition of the value of advertising 
to the consumer by the manufac- 
turer. Some failures have fol- 
lowed ill-advised plans and huge 
sums of money have been wasted 
because all sorts of foolishness 
has been committed in the name 
of advertising. Many campaigns 
have been started without proper 
preparation or co-operation on the 
part of the trade. Many concerns 
have felt that advertising meant 
a complete change of selling 
methods; that it meant elimina- 
tion of the jobber or a change of 
methods in dealing with the sel!- 
ing agents. 
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To Newspaper Publishers 
and Their Representatives 


A Little [URHAM)-JUPLEX) Story 


Are we running the largest, livest and 
most aggressive newspaper advertising cam- 
paign ever? We believe we are, and it is 
just in swaddling clothes. It is going to creep 
and walk and then run away—not with our 
coin—no siree, but with the razor business 
of the country. 

Whyr Because we are making the most 
logical shaving instrument ever offered the 
public. 

Our representative will call on you to talk 
about space, so better get hip to our proposi- 
tion, and get up a little Durham enthusiasm, 
by having a few of the boys know what we are 
talking about, when we speak of the never- 
ending enjoyment of the Durham Duplex 
shave. 

If your town is good for newspaper adver- 
tising and YOUR paper is the proper medium, 
the local punch you can put behind our ad- 
vertising will determine whether or not you 
get our business. 

We want you to know our proposition well 
enough to talk it over intelligently with our 
representatives when they call, so will mail 
sample of razor with data upon receipt of 35c. 








Durham Duplex Razor Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P. 8S. We will invest $125,000 in newspaper advertising during 
the next twelve months, 
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One of the arguments fre- 
quently advanced is, that through 
advertising, such a strong demand 
can be created for goods that re- 
luctant retailers are forced to sell 
them whether they wish to or not; 
that the jobber must carry them 
to meet the demand, giving an 
impression of the triumphant 
manufacturer waving his mighty 
advertising club over the heads of 
the submissive trade and com- 
pelling them to send in their or- 
ders. 

What a wrong conception of 
the possibilities of advertising! 
Why should good will, the most 
important element in permanent 
successful business relations, be 
ignored? Why should there be 
any thought of compulsion, when 
the cordial co-operation of the 
retailer and the jobber can be at- 
tained with the same effort and 
expense? The co-operation of the 
retailer is just as essential for 
advertised goods as for those that 
are not advertised. The retailer 
is the biggest factor in the selling 
campaign. It is in his power to 
recommend your goods or con- 
demn them. He can push the sale 
of your product or he may re- 
luctantly show your goods after 
he has tried to sell every other 
competing line that he carries. 

The right sort of advertising 
backed up by proper plan of dis- 
tribution and assistance to the re- 
tailer is of the greatest possible 
advantage to the manufacturer 
and a tremendous help to the re- 
tailer. He does not have to ex- 
plain the merits of your product. 
The advertising has done it. Even 
if it has not brought the pur- 
chaser to the point of inquiring 
for your goods, the retailer, who 
has an object in selling the ad- 
vertised product, finds an inter- 
ested customer when he offers an 
advertised line. 

Sixty-six New England mer- 
chants were recently asked, “Do 
you like to handle nationally ad- 
vertised goods?” Everyone replied, 
“When the quality is there and 
there is large enough profit. we 
do.” There is the fundamental 
proposition, the product must be 
satisfactory or the advertising 
campaign will result in failure. 
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It may succeed in making the ‘irst 
sale, but no amount of advertis- 
ing will succeed in making a sec- 
ond sale to a customer who has 
been misled or disappointed. The 
advertiser, who puts his name on 
his goods, guarantees the mainte- 
nance of their quality. This is 
very well expressed in a revent 
advertisement of the Curtis /ub- 
lishing Company: “Advertising 
makes unforgettable and unavoid- 
able every virtue and every fault 
and inevitably pins the responsi- 
bility for either upon the maker. 
Yoking the power of advertis:ng, 
which is national with the power 
of the retailers’ prestige, which 
is local, the two greatest natural 
selling forces are combined in 
one well balanced team.” 


a 
BIG SHOE MERGER 





According to a Boston dispatch to the 
New York Times a $50,000,000 <hoe 
manufacturers’ combination, to include 
the leading manufacturers of the Kast, 
is well under way to completion. It 
will consolidate into one company un- 
der the title American Standard Shoe 
Company, a strong group of manufac- 
turers selected from those most suc- 
cesstul in New England. 

The consolidation as planned has the 
indorsement of Brandeis, Dunbar, and 
Nutter, who represent several of the 
most successful manufacturers in New 
England; the Commonwealth Shoe Com- 
pany, of which Charles H. Jones is 
president; Regal Shoe Company, W. L. 
Douglas Company, and W. H. McElwain 
Company. Mr. Brandeis is also the 
legal adviser of the Southwestern Shoe 
Manufacturers Alliance, the nucleus of 
which is the recent consolidation of 
Shoe Manufacturers in St. Louis, with 
a capital of $20,000,000. 

Richard C. Sibley, of New York, is 
in charge of the work of effecting the 
consolidation in New England. 

It is proposed to combine about fifty 
factories scattered in twenty-six cities. 
The consolidation will include not only 
the shoemaking interests, but allied 
industries, such as leather, the manu- 
facture of supplies, and lasts. It is 
also planned to control the distribution 
to the jobbers. 


+3 
LYDIATT WITH BUTTERICK’S 


W. A. Lydiatt, president of the Can- 
adian division of the associated ad 
clubs, and for the past two years one 
of the staff of J. J. Gibbons, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, has been appointed mat 
ager of the subscription departments 
of the Butterick Trio and Everybody's 
Magazine. 

Mr. Lydiatt was for over four years 
a member of the copy staff of the 
Hampton Advertising Agency and was 
director of circulation for Hampton's 
Magazine during the period of its grea‘ 
est growth, 
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Wanted 


An opportunity of representing a pub- 
lication or an advertising agency that 
can be of benefit to national advertisers. 


Qualifications for Job: Twenty-four 
years in the advertising business, and on 
the firing line all the time. 


Have helped thousands of manufac- 
turers with their campaigns, and, it is 
but natural to suppose, have their con- 
fidence. 


Will contract to deliver your message 
weekly from coast to coast to largest 
buyers of advertising, in size of full 
page for $50 per week or $2,600 for 
the year. 


Am ready to go to work for you NOW. 
Are you ready for MORE business? 
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12 West 3lst Street New York 
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“THE trouble with that car is that 

it is under-tired,”’ said an advertising 
agent, speaking of a certain automobiie 
which, because of this one fault, is a 
failure instead of a success. 


There are a great many advertising cam- 
paigns suffering from a like complaint. 
Plenty of power in the copy, illustrations 
beautiful—but the media which carry the 
appeal are a combination of weakness and 
strength—the one wholly neutralizing the 
other—effect—no results. 


Better no advertising campaign at all, 
than one that is “under-tired.” 


Magazines are manufactured to please 
the crowd—for on the crowd depends their 
very existence. Statistics prove this to be so. 


Seven and one-half per cent. of our popu- 
lation are illiterates—they can’t read and 
have little or no purchasing power. 


Less than 2% of our population are very 
wealthy. These are not impressed by ad- 


vertising, or little else, except their desires. 
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In the remaining 91% of “average” is the 
manufacturer’s, the distributor’s, the retail- 
er’s commercial salvation. 


Seek the crowd, Mr. Advertiser. Send 
your appeal where the crowd is located, 
and thru those publications which, by their 
very quantity of circulation, prove they are 
desired and read by the crowd. 


The American Sunday Magazine is read 
by more of the crowd than any other publi- 
cation, and by as many of the select, if analy- 
sis of circulation in the homes of the very 
wealthy counts for anything. 


Its circulation is distributed almost 
wholly in those zones where manufacturing 
and merchandising are most active, and 
where statistics show the great majority of 
the 91 per cent. to be located. 


“ one- 


sided ” publication, but possesses all the essential ele- 
ments of strength necessary to an influential, result- 


The American Sunday Magazine is not a 


producing medium. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


; ( Now Issued Monthly) 
New York Office Chicago Office 
23 East 26th St, 908 Hearst Building 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
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MEN WANTED 








HE New Orleans Item needs two men wao 
know how to sell service to an advertiser. 


~ QL No room for copy chasers, space-killers or rate- 
breakers. 


CL We want men with imagination, knowledge of 
local merchandising, a sense of honest advertising 
representation, and an ability to plug every hour of 
the day—and some of the night when necessary. 


CL It’s an opportunity to break into a live newspaper 
organization—one that sets the pace ina city destined 
to grow greater year after year. 


COULD YOU SELL THIS? 
QA daily and Sunday QA circulation built 


3c circulation from 15 to 
thousand greater than any other 


in the field. 


QA circulation shown QA circulation clean, 
by last month of A. A. A.ex- independent and always ‘“‘on 


amination to be 47,807 daily : ” 
and 51,318 Sunday. ts toes 


QA circulation among 
the young, red-blooded people of 
the community—feople who any in the field. 
respond. 


QA circulation that 


brings hundreds more columns of : : i 
advertising to The Item than to highest priced copy writer on 
other papers in City or State. any paper in the South. 


CL Could you sell this? Write me about yourself 
—how old you are; what your experience has been 
—your salary ideas. It's the right opportunity for 


the right man. 


Business Manager 


The New Orleans Item 





without premiums, solely upon 
the merits of the newspaper. 


(An advertising rate 


lower per 1000 circulation than 


(A copy department 


service under management of 
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CREATING A WELCOME 
FOR “JUST ANOTHER: 
BRAND” 





HOW THE NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
SIDE-STEPPED THE CHIEF OBJEC- 
TION URGED BY DEALERS—AN- 
SWERING IN ADVANCE THE DEAL- 
ER’S QUESTION OF WHETHER THE 
LINE IS A LIVE ONE—DEALER WILL 
[TAKE ON A NEW LINE IF ASSURED 
IN RIGHT WAY THAT MANUFAC- 
rTURER MEANS BUSINESS — HOW 





NIAGARA SILK GLOVES WERE 
PUSHED 

By J. T. Shanahan, 
esident North 


Niagara Silk Mills, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

I fancy that most manufactur- 
ers, Whatever the product, at 
»me time or other are confronted 
with the same problem which puz- 
zled us at the start: how to get 
across with another brand of 
goods when there were several 
brands already on the market. 
“Another make of silk gloves?” 
said the retailer to the salesman. 
‘Holy smoke! I’ve got six kinds 
in stock already, and they don’t 
represent the most important part 
of my stock by a long shot. Why 
should I put in the seventh?” 
[hen it was up to the salesman 
to argue and explain for an hour 
before the dealer would even 
consent to look at the goods. 
Every manufacturer who is. not 
making something absolutely new 
has run up against that same 
thing more or less frequently. 
Not so long ago a leading dry- 
goods journal printed a letter 
from a retailer in which this very 
problem was discussed from the 
dealer’s point of view. Because 
of manufacturers’ consumer ad- 
vertising, this dealer said, retail- 
ers are practically forced to dupli- 
cate. their stock of staples over 
and over again. Where one or 
two brands of white goods would 
supply every reasonable need in 
the community the store is com- 
pelled to carry six or seven, of 
practically identical quality, sim- 
ply because the manufacturers 
have stirred up some demand for 
the several brand names. Of 
course it goes without saying that 


the manufacturer of the seventh 
brand of white goods would have 
an extremely difficult time getting 
the store to stock it, unless there 
were something about the goods 
which made the retailer feel that 
here was a line he couldn’t af- 
ford to miss. That is exactly 
what we tried to do with our line 
of silk gloves. 

Contrary to some current opin- 
ions, the American retailer is a 
pretty shrewd business man. His 
shrewdness doesn’t always jibe 
with the manufacturers’ desires, 
so they call him a “bonehead,” but 
none the less he is pretty apt to 
know on which side his bread is 
buttered. 

While he may not be up to all 
the fine points of merchandising 
on a national scale, your retailer 
can usually smell a “live one” a 
mile off. He is somewhat of an 
advertiser himself, and he knows 
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AND PUR- 


ENERGETICALLY STRIKING, 
POSELY SO 


that advertising isn’t all type and 


pictures. He realizes that the 
promise of “full pages in the 
magazines” doesn’t _ necessarily 


mean business for him. He is 
more apt than people generally 
imagine to inquire what is going 
into those pages, and size it up 
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with a view of finding out 
whether it is alive or not. 

In other words, give the dealer 
the impression that the new line 














ye 


ANOTHER TRADE-PAPER ‘‘COMPELLER” 





is a live one, and he will take it 
on without much urging, thereby 
saving a lot of good salesmen’s 
time. Moreover, after he gets 
the line, he will push it, which 
means more business for all con- 
cerned. 

When we put the Niagara Maid 
silk gloves on the market, that 
was the problem as we saw it: to 
give the dealer the impression 
that the new gloves were so live 
a line that he couldn’t afford to 
miss them. Or rather it was 
necessary to make the dealer give 
himself the impression. We 
couldn’t, of course, tell him how 
much alive we were. It was a 
case of manifesting it so strongly 
that it couldn’t be missed. 

One thing was in our favor: it 
was comparatively easy to make a 
bigger showing than had ever 
been made for a silk glove, be- 
cause nobody had ever advertised 
silk gloves to the trade very ex- 
tensively. We took the lid off 
right from the start, using full 
pages, cover pages, ads in colors, 
double spreads in the Dry Goods 
Economist, Dry Goods Reporter, 
Drygoodsman, Pacific Coast Mer- 





chant, and Glovers’ Review. \ 
chose the trade papers becai:; 
they came closest to the deai 
and because it was possible 
make a big showing there with 
an extravagant expenditure. \ 
could make the showing, and 
be able to say to the dealer: “" 
have money enough left in the ; 
vertising appropriation to h 
you out in your own town.” 
Many people have critici: d 
the copy we ran because mi: 
of it had no relation whatsoe: 
to quality in silk gloves. Thos 
people forget that the dealer d: 
not care primarily about qual 
in the product. He wants jo 
know that he can sell it, and that 
it will give reasonable satisfac- 
tion so the buyer will come back 
again. The concern back of the 
product means more to him than 
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COUNTS SILK GLOVES 













NIAGARA SILK MILLS, North Tonewands. N.Y. 








A HUMAN INTEREST PAGE IN A DRY- 
GOODS PAPER 


the product itself, because the 
concern can help him sell it, and 
can guarantee satisfaction to his 
customers, 

Our trade-paper copy was de- 
signed first of all to convince the 
dealer that the Niagara Silk 
Mills was a live concern, and that 
Niagara Maid gloves were not to 
be overlooked. When the sales- 
man visited the dealer we wanted 
an introduction there ahead of 
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The Negligible 
Cliff-Dweller 


To the cliff-dweller of New York liv- 
ing in apartments de luxe, thinking in 
terms of tiaras, English lords and Monte 
Carlos—TueE Lapirs’ Home JourNAL is 
negligible. 

Theextreme fashions of the swagger set, 
the shops of the elite, the box in the horse 
show, contribute an environment to which 
Tue Lapirs’ Home Journat is alien. 

Tue Lapigs’ Homer Journau doesn’t 
appeal to every woman or to every house- 
hold. The essence of its strength is in 
its being selective. 

It helps a woman make a house—a 
home. It is loved only by the women 
who love a home. 

To amuse, instruct, comfort and inspire 
the woman whose constant thought is to 
make a real home for her husband and 
children—that is the mission and ac- 
complishment of THE Lapigs’ Homer 
JournaL. 

There are more than 1,750,000 such 
homes. Judge these homes by judging 
THE JouRNAL. THE JouRNAL helps to 
make them. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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him, so that the dealer, instead 
of telling how many lines of silk 
gloves he already had in stock 
would need little persuasion to 
take a trial order. 

We wanted the dealer to feel 
that there were brains back of the 
Niagara Maid proposition; that 
our campaign had some of the 
elements of originality and wasn’t 
merely following the old, well- 
worn rut. We felt a good deal 
better satisfied to have the dealer 
call our ads foolish than to have 
him ignore them entirely and not 
know who the salesman repre- 
sented when his card was sent in. 
Most dealers were wise enough 
to conclude that the concern 
which could catch their attention 
could catch their customers’ at- 
tention, and it would be wise to 
be prepared. 

Further than that, the peculiar 
character of the display got the 
ads talked about at the luncheon 
table, the club and elsewhere. One 
retailer would tell his competitor 
how asinine we were to advertise 
silk gloves with a picture of 
Niagara Falls blocking up Fifth 
avenue just opposite the Plaza 
Hotel, and the competitor would 
like enough wag his head thought- 
fully and say “he wasn’t so sure 
about that.” Whatever the up- 
shot of the argument, they would 
both go away with Niagara Maid 
pretty firmly fixed in their minds, 
and when the salesman called he 
would probably be asked what he 
thought about the advertising. 

Indeed the salesmen regularly 
used the advertising as an “open- 
er.” The attention-getting qual- 
ities of the Niagara Maid illus- 
trations were so evident that it 
was only a step from that to 
dealer helos—window displays, 
local newspaper ads, etc., which 
a trial order would secure for the 
dealer. 

Inquiries and trial orders came 
in from the start, and our sales- 
men reported that the line was be- 
ing talked about widely in the 
trade immediately after in the in- 
sertion of the first piece of conv. 

The general welcome which 
was accorded to this new brand 
went a long ways toward prov: 
ing to our minds that the theory 


of forcing the retailer is all bosh. 
Good merchandise at a fair pr 
backed up by practical sell 
helps, presented to the trade 
clever, forceful advertising, vy 
secure a distribution mer 
quickly than the most extra 
gantly expensive forcing methc | 
which can be adopted. 
platted CN. aistcoaN 


HARVEY HEADS VIRGINIA 
CLUBS 


R. Winston Harvey, president of 
Ad Men’s Club, of Lynchburg, has b 
made president of the new state org 
zation at Richmond. The new organ 
tion, known as the Associated Adycr- 
tising Clubs of Virginia, was _brou 
about largely through the efforts 
Mr. Harvey. : 

The cities represented were Rich 
mond, Norfolk, Danville and Lyne! 
burg. Roanoke, the other member, 
not have a delegate, but was admitt: 
Richmond, while favoring organization 
must have its entrance ratified by t 
local advertising club before it is ofi- 
cially admitted. 

Fifteen men were present from the 
cities entering into the alliance, and 
the election of officers resulted in_ the 
choice of the following: _ President, 
R. Winston Harvey, of Lynchburg; 
first vice-president, J. K. Waterman, of 
Norfolk; secretary, Norman H. John- 
son, of Lynchburg; treasurer, G. Fd- 
mond Massie, of Richmond, and coun- 
sel, W. F. Clarke, of Norfolk. A board 
of governors was also appointed. 

This board is composed of five off- 
cers and one member from each of the 
five clubs now composing the organiza 
tion, to be named later. 
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TRADE NAME COPYRIGHTED 


Tue GENESEE Pure Foon Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y., July 28, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Dishonest advertising takes so many 
forms that new ones can be discovered 
every day. One of the latest examples 
is this announcement in the advertise- 
ment of Goldberg-Stoessel Co., Minne- 
apolis grocers. 

“DR PRICE’S JELLO, 2 PKGS., 15c.” 

There is no “Dr. Price’s Jello” and 
the advertisers know it. hey know 
too that there is only one Jell-O, and 
that cannot be sold two packages for 
fifteen cents. Their intention, evident 
ly, is to mislead the readers of the ad 
vertisement into the belief that they are 
selling Jell-O at a price much lowe! 
than anyone else. 

Some time ago we wrote the Gold 
berg-Stoessel Co. and asked them to dis 
continue the misuse of our trade-mark, 
but no attention was paid to our re 
quest. 

Of course we shall take steps to pre- 
vent further theft of the trade-mark in 
the manner described, and we mentior 
the circumstance only because it is one 
that will interest a good many advertis 
ers. W. E. HuMeEsaucH, 

Advertising Manager. 
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“Buying-power’” Circulation 
Not Bulk Circulation 


f] You want every sales effort to count— 
vasted sales efforts mean lost profits. 


¢] When you're on the road you would rather talk 
business to the buying-influence of five plants— 





Chan to ten non-influential men in one plant— 


*] Because the five men who influence buying mean 
ore business to you than the other ten— 


i] Besides saving you time, energy and expense. 
Now, the circulation of 


POWER* 


is called “buying-power” circulation because our cir- 
culation methods reach out for the few representative 
men in many plants— 





@ The men who can “ get what they 
HE five quality want” when they are convinced they need 
3 engi- ial 
neering weeklies of 
the Hill Publishing 
Co, are: 

The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


@ Rather than for many “just sub- 


scribers’’ in few plants—bulk circulation 


q@ Thus, if you sell to power plants, 
Power offers you the means of sending 
weekly business messages— 


@ To 29,500 men who are vétally in- 
terested in economical power plant results— 





Engineering News 
1874) 

The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 19,000, 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000, 

+ Power (1880) 

Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 29,500, 

Coal Age (1911) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 8,000, 











@ At a cost far lower than that of 
any other method of reaching them. 


@ In other words, Power offers you 
the sure way of making your advertising 
sales efforts count. 


@ Put it to the test. 


Call on us when in New York and let us 
show you our entire subscription records. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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WHAT A GOOD HOUSE 
POLICY DOES AND 
SHOULD DO 





A POLICY IS AS RESULTFUL AS IT IS 
UNDERSTOOD AND PRACTISED BY 
ALL IN ORGANIZATION, FROM 
PRESIDENT TO OFFICE BOY—AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE “CODE” OF ONE 
BIG CONCERN—POLICY NOT FOR 
PUBLIC CONSUMPTION BUT FOR 
PRIVATE STIMULATION—THE POL- 
ICY THAT ALLOWS THE EMPLOYEE 
TO GROW 





By Tim Thrift, 
Adv. Mgr., American Multigraph Sales 
Company. 

Has your house a business pol- 
icy? 

“Yes,” you answer, and say 
(under your breath): “Foolish 
question No. 41144.” 

Is it? Cogitate on this: 

Not long ago a department head 
of a well-known concern with a 
world-wide reputation put a like 
question to the president. “Cer- 
tainly,” he answered. 

But the questioner was an” in- 
quisitive chap. “What is it?” he 
queried farther. 

And to save his life the presi- 
dent couldn’t get farther than two 
or three trite phrases that spring 
naturally to the tongue when the 
word “policy” is mentioned. He 
had to admit that their policy was 
an intangible thing. It existed 
and it didn’t exist. In short, it 
had never been reduced to a con- 
crete form—to. a set of articles 
or code of principles—to the 
written word. 

And the chances are that what 
was true in this case is equally 
true in yours. 

The policy of the house is a 
beautiful thing to talk about, but 
it can never be applied with con- 
sistency until it is reduced to a 
concrete thing with a personality, 
a something definite by which the 
business transactions of the 
house may be measured. 

Not only should a concern have 
a policy that is more than at- 
mospheric, but the application of 
that policy should be clearly un- 
derstood by all who have the ad- 
ministering of it, from the presi- 


It is a 
standard to go by and has a most 
important bearing on every a: 


dent to the office-boy. 


great or small. 

Without having the policy a 
concrete thing there can be io 
consistency in application or d¢ 
nite method in management, ior 
what is done in meeting a certan 
situation to-day will be, in 21] 
probability, reversed to-morrow, 
and the next day will see yet av- 

other attitude of mind. 

The trouble lies in the fact that 
the intangible policy has as matiy 
applications as there are minds to 
apply it. Its construction is in- 
variably limited to the peculiar 
attitude of mind of the person ap- 
plying it. The result is confusion 
and the creation of a false in- 
pression regarding just what 
stand the concern does take. 

A policy is built. Every con- 
cern, whether conscious or un- 
conscious of it, builds its policy 
piece by piece. But fortunate, in- 
deed, is that one which puts their 
policy into a code of principles as 
quickly as possible in order that 
they may have something to live 
up to. 

I say “live up to” because the 
most beautiful policy in the 
world is no more than a bundle 
of language if it is not lived up 
to insofar as possible. To write 
out a policy for the mere effect 
of hypnotizing the public with it 
carries the same menace as trying 
to live a lie. 

A good policy is a standard to 
go by that is inspiring and uplift- 
ing. It creates a high mark to be 
striven for—a certain perfection 
that, while it may never be 
achieved entirely, exercises a 
great moral influence:on all the 
members of the organization. 

It is not the purpose of this 
article to dwell on how policies 
are written—to get into their 
evolution and construction—but 
rather to discuss the matter from 
the broad standpoint of policies 
in general and their relationship 
to the business. If the editor is 
willing, another article will take 
up some of the policies of well- 
known concerns and describe the 
processes of their building. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Get Closer to the Big Body 
of Live Brooklyn Retailers 


Brooklyn is a great 
concentrated market; 
',700,000 people; 
$130,000,000 annual 
manufacturing pay 
roll alone; a place 
where home interests 
are supreme. 


There are over 1000 dry 
zoods stores alone ; 800 drug- 
gists and 4500 grocers. There 
are 350 jewelers, 650 shoe 
dealers and 300 hardware 
stores. These retailers have 
live, alert organizations, and 
are mostly aggressive busi- 
ness men who know how to 
push a product like yours. 


Here is a_ distributing 
machine, close-knit, quickly 
covered by salesmen and 
drawing trade from the 
largest body of high-paid 
breadwinners that you are 
able to find anywhere, yet 
reachable so simply and 
inexpensively. 


A group of ably 
edited Brooklyn 
newspapers cater to 
the universal Brook- 
lyn home interests, 
and their columns 
are high in their re- 
sult-making capacity, 
as demonstrated by 
many national adver- 
tisers. 


If you want to influence 
Brooklyn dealers, as well as 
consumers, you have only to 
advertise in Brooklyn pa- 
pers, for Brooklyn dealers, 
like Brooklyn consumers, 
live very close to the Brook- 
lyn newspapers. Their home, 
trade, social and religious 
interests, could not get along 
without these newspapers. 


Bring your dealer propo- 
sition into Brooklyn, and let 
3rooklyn newspaper adver- 
tising develop the truly big 
market which your goods 
deserve to have there. 


Brooklyn Standard Union 


Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Datly Times 


Brooklyn Citizen 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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Why Advertise in 
CHINA? 


When You Only Have 
Distribution in 
Bloomington ? 








The Entire United States 


If you have distribution throughout the country 
you can cover it all—large and small towns—and 
along any railroad—through the agency of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association. 


Circulation—Everybody Cost—Minimum 


THE ONLY MEDIUM PERMITTING YOU TO PICK EACH LOCATION 








Or Any Number of 
States Anywhere 


Should you wish to put on a vigorous campaign 
in.a number of states—either grouped or sepa- 
rated—you can do so at pro rata cost. You don’t 
pay one cent for circulation where you do not 
want it. 


THE ONLY MEDIUM PERMITTING YOU TO PICK EACH LOCATION 











Or lost One State 


Would you cover one state only and as thoroughly 
as you please? Perhaps a one-state test campaign 
or for any reason, this medium enables you to do 
so with facility. 


THE ONLY MEDIUM PERMITTING YOU TO PICK EACH LOCATION 
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Or a Single City 
in One State 


If your market is confined to one city, you can 
reach the class or classes you desire. Or a general 
display will equal in circulation the entire popula- 
tion of the city. 












THE ONLY MEDIUM PERMITTING YOU TO PICK EACH LOCATION 








Or Just a Section of a 
City in Any State 


Your possible customers may be located on one 
side of the city only. Ours is the only medium 
enabling you to place your story before them con- 
tinuously without paying for advertising through- 
out the entire city. 


THE ONLY MEDIUM PERMITTING YOU TO PICK EACH LOCATION 








Or Just a Portion of a Section 
of a City in Any State 


A strictly neighborhood proposition may be built 
up with it. These advertisements may be placed 
so as to actually become part of some particular 
neighborhood—perhaps a foreign settlement—and 
bearing copy in the native tongue. 


THE ONLY MEDIUM PERMITTING YOU TO PICK EACH LOCATION 








Or a Single Bulletin in a Portion of a 
Section of a City in Any State 
YOU GET WHAT YOU WANT WHERE YOU WANT IT 


chicago @@ filet CEY-ta. ‘Colnn ox: | ny p) New York 


National Sales Department for the 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Representing all cities in the United States and Canada 
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At this time one example will 
suffice as illustrative of a broad 
policy that has many of the char- 
acteristics of all good policies, 
and yet is individual enough to fit 
but one concern. The “Code of 
Principles’ of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company is referred to. 
There are ten principles in the 
“Code,” as follows: 
1. To win on our merits. 
2. To be the best and largest con- 
cern of the kind in the world. 


3. To be broad and liberal as well 
as aggressive in our policy and 


methods. 

4. To take a pride in our institu- 
tion. 

5. To be loyal to the company and 


to each other. 

6. To foster good fellowship among 
ourselves, and to take pleas- 
ure as well as profit out of 
our work. 

7%. To strive constantly for the im- 
provemtnt and advancement 
of the business and ourselves. 

8. To be considerate, polite and 
courteous in all our dealings 
within and without the com- 


pany. 

9. To be high toned in everything, 
everywhere. 

10. To grow in knowledge and char- 
acter as well as in size. 


“A pretty big contract to fill!” 
you may exclaim. Well, it should 
be. A lazy policy made for lazy 
men begets nothing. Like a stern 
Puritan creed, the policy of your 
house should call forth the best 
that is in you if you are to be 
worthy of it. 

Let us analyze the application 
of this “Code.” 

First, “To win on our merits.” 

Here is at once a warning and 
a guide to enthusiastic salesmen, 
The game is to be played fair and 
square. The house believes in its 
products. It wants business on 
merit or not at all. A volume of 
meaning in a line. 

Second. “To be the best and 
largest concern of the kind in the 
world.” 

Truly a laudable ambition. A 
tremendous goal to strive for. 
Even after the size is accom- 
plished there follows that ad- 
monition of best and ail that goes 
with it. It is inspirational to 
know that one’s concern has set 
their mark so high. 

Third, “To be broad and liberal 
as well as aggressive in our policy 
and methods.” 





This clause may well be said t 
cover every: transaction wit 
every customer or prospecti\ 
customer. It is the keynote o 
the attitude of the house towar.. 
its trade. It gives the benefit o 
the doubt. It puts a quietus o 
“Caveat emptor.’ Surely thi 
covers any sales situation tha 
may arise. 

Fourth, “To take a pride in ow: 
institution.” 

The plea for loyalty. Here : 
the understanding of human na- 
ture that appreciates the tr 
mendous advantage of persona 
interest on the part of every em- 
ployee. 

Fifth, “To be loyal to the com 
pany and to each other.” 

An amplification of the sam 
thought. To be loyal is to co 
operate, and to co-operate, witli 
the company and with each other, 
is to create an invincible army. 

Sixth, “To foster good fellow- 
ship among ourselves, and to take 
pleasure as well as profit out of 
our work.” 

This touches upon employees’ 
welfare. The wise house to-day 
fosters a fraternal spirit among 
its men and women and mixes 
sufficient pleasure with their work 
to sustain their interest and im- 
prove them physically and men- 
tally. 

Seventh, “To strive constantly 
for the improvement and advance- 
ment of the business and our- 
selves.” 

To improve is the only way to 
progress. Satisfaction at present 
conditions does not mean _in- 
creased business or greater effi- 
ciency. Here this important point 
is touched upon and made more 
personal through one word— 
ourselves. 

Eighth, “To be considerate, 
polite and courteous in all our 
dealings within and without the 
company.” 

Politeness, consideration and 
courtesy pay big dividends. These 
three things alone exert a tre- 
mendous influence upon those 
who come in contact with any 
concern. Perhaps no clause of 
the ten is more difficult to live up 
to and none more important than 
it be religiously observed. This 

















alone can build a reputation for 
tiie house that is priceless, 

Ninth, “To be high toned in 

erything, everywhere.” 

With this goes all that high 

med implies. To be clean men- 

lly and morally. To do the 
ane thing. To associate with 
iose of high principles. To act 

t all times in a way that will not 
eflect discredit upon the house 

r the individual. Truly a task 

hat calls for the best in anyone. 

Tenth, “To grow in knowledge 
nd character as well as in size’ 

Making personal ambition domi- 
nant. Self-improvement is the 
tepping-stone to success. Well 
he framers of this “Code” real- 
ized that mere size was nothing 
f those active in its creation did 
not expand in like manner. 

So much for this policy of a 
world-known organization. It 
will well repay you to study it 
carefully for it contains much 
that might profitably be applied in 
your business, 

But, harking back to your own 
policy—what is it to-day? Is ita 
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thought in the mind, or a concrete 
thing that is a power for good in 
your organization ? 
Think it over! 
aon See 


WHAT PUBLIC PAYS FOR ONE 
LUXURY 





Tobacco is the most extensively used 
luxury on the face of the earth. 

According to statistics compiled by 
Carl Werner, editor of the Tobacco 
Leaf, there are 583,357,206 pounds or 
266,687 tons of tobacco smoked, chewed 
and snuffed in this country every year, 
not counting imported manufactures. 

The cigarette smokers in the United 
States, exclusive of those who roll their 
own, spend over $60,000,000 a year on 
this habit. There are nearly 24,000,000 
of them consumed in the United States 
every day—nearly a million every hour. 

Cigars also get due prominence, since 
21,718,448 are burned in the United 
States every twenty-four hours, or 251 
every second. 

+e >—_—_—__—_— 


An ad club has just been organized at 
Erie, Pa., under the auspices and back- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce. At 
the first meeting twenty-five men were 
present and it is intended to have noon 
luncheons twice a month and at fre- 
quent intervals out-of-town men, well 
known in —— fields, will be 
brought in to make addresses. 


















The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
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GETTING MAXIMUM SALES 
OUT OF CHAIN STORE 
SYSTEM 


AN INTIMATE DESCRIPTION OF HOW 
THE REGAL SHOE COMPANY KEEPS 
ITS SYSTEM UP TO THE MARK— 
DEVELOPING INITIATIVE IN SALES- 
MEN—HOW PRIZES ARE MADE TO 
STIMULATE THE MEN-—HOW THE 
STORES ARE MADE TO STAND 
ALONE AND YET ARE CLOSELY 
BOUND TO HEADQUARTERS—EM- 
PLOYEES THE CHIEF SOURCE OF 
IDEAS FOR NEW POLICIES 





{Epvitortat Note: Chain stores do 
not just run themselves. Stores in a 
successful “chain” are just so manv 
direct extensions from headquarters. A 
look behind the scenes at the system 
of operation that makes each store 
peculiarly adapted to local requirements 
and yet that binds each store closely to 
the head office is most suggestive. The 
description of the Regal Shoe Com- 
pany’s system herewith is derived 
from official sources.] 

For the purpose of sales pro- 
motion, the United States is di- 
vided by the Regal Shoe Co. into 
six “selling districts.” These are 
laid out with reference to volume 
of sales, rather than scope of ter- 
ritory, and are known as_ the 
Southern, the Northern, the Pa- 
cific, the Middle West, and the 
two Metropolitan districts for 
New York. 

By divisions and sub-divisions 
of duties the routes of authority 
are carefully defined, and respon- 
sibility for every act and for 
every condition always rests at 
some definite point. The execu- 
tive power always falls on the 
next in authority, and at no time 
is there any delay owing to the 
absence of a responsible head. 

The various grades in the sell- 
ing force have. however, no defi- 
nitely fixed salaries attached to 
them. Compensations are regu- 
lated in accordance with value to 
the company, as determined on 
the general basis of maximum re- 
ceipts from minimum expendi- 
tures, so that an assistant man- 
ager at an important center may 
have an income twice as great as 
the income of a manager at some 
less important point. 

A most striking feature relat- 
ing to the compensation of store 
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employees was added in 1910. I 
consists of a profit-sharing plar 
by which all the employees in ey- 
ery store, from the manager down 
to the bootblack, participate in th: 
profits of their own store. It ; 
based entirely on those elements- 
such as volume of sales, sales o 
the more profitable styles, econ- 
omy in store expenses, and s 
forth—which are within the loca! 
manager’s control, excluding sucl 
elements as rent and advertising 
which are governed largely by th: 
home office. 

This profit-sharing plan is esti 
mated to have actually earned fo: 
the company during the first yea: 
of its operation $26,000 over and 
above the sums paid out unde: 
its provisions to employees as 
their share of the increase. 

At the end of every day’s work 
the store manager fills out two 
daily reports, both of which are 
signed by himself and counter- 
signed by the cashier. One is the 
daily cash report and the other is 
the analysis-of-sales slip. Both 
are made in duplicate, and one 
copy of each is sent to the general 
office each night; the others being 
retained for the store’s files. 

Every noon the cash received 
by each store is deposited in a lo- 
cal bank, and a certified deposit 
slip is sent to the accounting di- 
vision at headquarters. This de- 
posit slip serves as a check upon 
the two daily reports mentioned, 
and is further checked by semi- 
weekly drafts made by the ac- 
counting division against the 
funds in these local banks. 


EACH STORE SELF-SUPPORTING 


From the cash taken in for 
sales, each store pays its own 
rent, its lighting bills, its salaries, 
and its transportation and petty 
expenses the money therefor be- 
ing taken out before the bank de- 
posit is made. 

Thus, aside from advertising 
expenses and the supply of mer- 
chandise stock, each store sup- 
ports itself from the money which 
it actually receives; and deposits 
in bank all surplus cash, subject 
only to the check of the treasurer 
of the corporation. 
(Continued on page 32) 
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40 Advertising Cards 








\ny national advertiser who, for any reason which 
e may not at this time care to make public, desires 
o increase his acquaintance with advertising agencies 
vithout in the slightest degree inferring that he is 
terested in engaging their services, has an excellent 


. Selecting Newspapers 
. Selecting Magazines 
he Rate Unit 
. Advertising Agency Services 
. Printing Requirements 
. Art in Advertising 
. Morning Papers 
. Evening Papers 
Sunday Papers 
The Problem of Plates 
ea ive Copy’’ Order System 
Price Demoralization 
fieency, Responsibility 
aked” Advertising 
Pie nag 
Changing Copy 
ocal Advertising 
Sales Follow Advertising 
istribution 
The Starting Point 
Short Rates 
Position 
. The Time Element in 
Advertising 
; Lege, a Schedule 
One “‘Squirt’’ After 
Another 
““Charity’” Advertising 
“‘In Season’” Advertising 
“*Attractiveness”” in 
Advertising 
Flat Rates 
A Basis for Copy 
Size of Advertisement 
Educational grates 
Puffed Up With Power 
Retail Friendliness i 
Concentration in Advertis- 
ing (National) 
Concentration in Advertis- 
ing (Local) 
. Penalties 
Inside Service 


Keeping Up To Now 


20. A Fallacy of 


Window Advertising 


opportunity of doing so (without 
obligating himself:in any way) 
by writing for a complimentary 
set of our Series A and Series 


B Advertising Data Cards. 


These cards express our “‘views”” 
upon 40 important advertising 
problems, as shown herewith. 
When you have finished reading 
these 40 brief statements, you 
can then tell whether or not you 
will be interested in getting ac- 
quainted with us in person. 


To all except strictly national advertisers, the 


price of the 40 cards will be $2.00 postpaid. 


When writing for complimen- 
tary sets, we would appreciate 
the use of business stationery and 
the official title of the writer. 


WR uhh Compuany 


Advertising Agency 


31 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Albany, N. Y. 

18 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 
382 River Street 

406 State Street 


Foreign Representatives, 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, Mallers Bldg., Chemical Bldg., 
New York City. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Knickerbocker Press 


Bulletin No. 22 


Stages of Growth 





“he Knickerbocker Press since May 21, 1910, has passed 
through several stages of development. They are as 
follows: 

{IRST—ON MAY 21, 1910, it was about the POOR- 
EST paper published anywhere. 

SECOND—According to public opinion it had become 
on the 21ST DAY OF MAY, to11, the BEST NEWS- 
PAPER published in Albany. 

THIRD—IN NOVEMBER, 1911, it was said by people 
generally that The Knickerbocker Press was the BEST 
PAPER published in the Capitol District. 

FOURTH—When JANUARY, 1912. was reached you 
often heard the expression that The Knickerbocker Press 
was the BEST NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED between 
New York and Buffalo. 

FIFTH—When the ice of winter began to disappear 
and navigation was resumed on the Hudson river, every 
one was saying that The Knickerbocker Press WAS THE 
BEST NEWSPAPER between New York and Chicago. 

SIXTH—BUT WHEN MALCOLM GOT through re- 
porting the Republican convention at Chicago and the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore it was the universal 
opinion that THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS WAS 
THE BEST PAPER PUBLISHED ANYWHERE. 

LOCAL ADVERTISERS recognize the progress which 
the paper WAS and IS making, as is shown by the follow- 
ing statement of LOCAL ADVERTISING in the Albany 
papers for the MONTH OF JUNE, torz. 

The Knickerbocker Press LEADS all the rest. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS. .237,508 Agate Lines 
Times-Union 226,982 Agate Lines 
Journal 160,818 Agate Lines 

67,874 Agate Lines 
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There are, therefore, four daily 
checks on the transactions and 
store: the colored tags removed 
from all articles sold, the cash 
report, the sales slips, and the 
certified deposit slip. One of 
these reports is certified by 
the receiving teller of the local 
bank, the other three are signed 
by the manager and certified by 
the cashier of the store. 

The daily tags are further 
checked by the individual sales- 
men who made the _ individual 
sales, for they are all interested in 
checking their own results on the 
colored tags for two good rea- 
sons—first, in order to hold their 
positions by maintaining their 
personal sales; and second, in or- 
der to certify their claims on cer- 
tain monthly and semi-annual 
prizes.which the company awards 
to its salesmen. 

Some years ago Mr. Bliss, the 
founder and managing director of 
the company, became convinced 
that there were great profit possi- 
bilities in selling findings to custo- 
mers at the time they purchased 
their shoes, but as no incentive 
had been offered for the sale of 
findings, the salesmen confined 
their attentions entirely to the 
sales of shoes in which field there 
was an expectation of extra fi- 
nancial reward in the shape of 
prize-money. 

Thereupon Mr. Bliss entered 
one of his own stores as a sales- 
man and demonstrated that he 
could sell shoe trees to every 
fourth shoe customer, a bottle of 
polish to every third customer, 
and other articles in varying pro- 
portions. 

Upon his experience he estab- 
lished a quota of findings sales 
proportionate to the regular shoe 
sales, and thereafter each sales- 
man was required to attain this 
quota or give place to another 
salesman who could and would 
do so. 


KEEPING SALESMEN “ON THEIR 
TOES.” 


A further incentive was offered 
for the sale of findings consisting 
of two monthly cash rewards to 
those stores which reached the 
highest percentage of findings 
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sales in proportion to shoe sale 
Of this prize-money one-thi: 
went to the store manager an 
the remainder was distribute 
proportionately, in accordanc 
with the individual records c 
each salesman, as shown by th 

“Monthly - Report - of - Individua! 
Salesmen” sheet kept at headqua: 
ters, where a detailed “score” i 
kept also. 

And these prize offers work«: 
out so satisfactorily that in oi 
form or another they have becom 
permanent elements in the Rega 
system. 

In addition to the “finding 
prizes” and the profit-sharing divi 
dends, each salesman is stimulate: 
to swell his sales by the ofter of 
cash prize, awarded monthly, t 
those stores in each of the dis 
tricts whose records excel the rec 
ords of their district mates, and 
this competition is capped by an 
other prize for the one store in 
the entire chain which surpasses 
all others. 

Of these prizes, the store man- 
ager retains a specified percentage, 
and the remainder is distributed 
among his salesmen in proportion 
to the sales they have made. 

Another monthly prize is given 
to that salesman who gains the 
greatest number of “sales points.” 
Unlike the “points” established in 
the average selling organization, 
these points do not represent a 
cash value, nor are they based on 
the value of the shoe; they rep 
resent the desire of the company 
to dispose of certain styles. 

This aim is represented by point 
numbers, ranging from 1 to 20. 
To shoes for which there is a 
steady or an increasing demand, 
no points are attached. To the 
shoe which must be sold within a 
short period the maximum of 20 
points is attached. And to various 
styles which should be sold as 
rapidly as practicable, yet concern- 
ing which there is no pressing 
need for haste, are attached va- 
rious point values—5 points, 7 
points, 16 points, etc. 

In this way a practical induce- 
ment is given for the rapid un- 
loading of stock which is depre- 
ciating in value or is likely to de- 
preciate in the near future. 
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On the principle that a competi- 
tor will always work harder when 
the progress of his rivals is vis- 
ible to him, and when he realizes 
that there is glory as well as profit 
to be won, the, salesmen are 
spurred to greater exertions by 
knowing that the results of their 
efforts will be published from 
week to week throughout the or- 
ganization. 


fo accomplish this purpose ail 


store managers and their subordi- 
nates are kept informed, by means 
oi weekly, semi- monthly and 
monthly bulletins from the general 
ofiices, cf the progress of all other 
stores, and their employees, in the 
various competitions. 

Every week each store manager 
receives also a full report cover- 
ing the work of the salesmen in 
his own employ, made up at the 
home office from the various re- 
ports he has sent in. It shows the 
individual record of each sales- 
man, designated by number, on 
each of the several grades of 
shoes, and on the sales of findings 
as compared with the sales of 
shoes. 

\s figures are great or small 
ouly by comparison, there appears 
on this sheet also the sales 
“quota,” which represents the 
number of sales his store was due 
to make according to estimates, 
and also a record of the actual 
sales of the previous week. And 
at the foot of this weekly report 
the company informs the store 
manager of the record of the best 
of the stores as compared to the 
record made by his own store. 


DEVELOPING POWER OF INITIATIVE 


Within the past few years in- 
dustrial captains have recognized 
ihe principle that the power of in- 
itiative must not be confined to 
executive heads if the greatest re- 
turns are to be realized. They 
have come to appreciate the truth 
that this power, instead of orig- 
inating at the top, and moving 
downward, should originate at the 
hottom and move toward the top. 

In other words, capital, to at- 
tain its highest productiveness, 
must use the brains as well as the 
services of labor, and whiie au- 
thority must extend downward, 
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In the future, ad- 
vertising space in 
McClure’s Magazine 
will be sold on the 
basis of 500,000 cir- 
culation—oo per cent 
guaranteed net paid 
—pro rata rebate on 
any circulation you 
don’t get. 


Rebates, if any, 
will be figured on 
the average paid cir- 
culation for the 
twelve months be- 
ginning November, 
1912, and will be 
payable in cash. 


In taking this im- 
portant step, Mc- 
Clure’s recognizes 
the desire and the 
right of the adver- 
tiser to know in ad- 
vance what he is pay- 
ing for. 


McClure’s hopes 
that it may lead toa 
closer and more sat- 
isfactory relation be- 
tween all advertisers 
and all magazines. 


McClure’s 


Magazine 


ERNEST F. CLYMER 
Mgr. Adv. Dept. 
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suggestion should extend upward 
freely from those who are in inti- 
mate touch with rainor details. of 
the industrial mechanism. 

The task of getting the fullest 
possible value in the way of sug- 
gestions from every employee is 
one’of the duties of the promotion 
committee. its work in general 
may be classified as follows: 

First, to stimulate and encour- 
age the “healthy” stores. 

Second, to investigate and treat 
stores from which the least reces- 
sion in sales is reported. 

A falling off in any store is 
promptly announced through the 
daily, weekly, and monthly re- 
ports, and the instant a_ store 
shows such a tendency, the first 
step is to discover and analyze the 
cause. 

The investigation is usually be- 
gun by getting answers to the 
“List ef One Hundred Questions,’ 
which is sent to the manager and 
district manager of that store. 

This list is divided into thirteen 
sections, each section devoted to a 
separate phase of the shoe busi- 
ness, and each section containing 
a number of vital questions. 
Those questions are founded on 
the chief article of faith of the 
Regal Shoe Company, which is: 

“Tt can be done. It is up to us 
to find.the way to do it.” 

They concern such subjects as 
the condition of show windows, 
of interior appearance, of appear- 
ance of employees, of the stock of 
shoes, of the findings, of the re- 
pair department, cashier’s desk, 
nature of any special selling meth- 
ods which may be practised, and 
expenses. 

All the main heads of informa- 
tion are covered which can be of 
the least value to the officials in 
rectifying unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 

“Ts the store open at 7:30 a. m. 
and dusted and ready for business 
at 8 a. m.?” is the first question 
on the list. “Is the glass cleaned 
and clear?” “Are all necessary 
styles displayed?” “What is the 
appearance of the chandeliers?” 
“The appearance of salesman No. 
4?” “Ts the repair work up to the 
standard?” “Are the lights turned 
off when not in use?”—and so 
forth. 


All trifling matters, one migh 
say, yet in the aggregate compos- 
ing the sum of success or of fail- 
ure in a retail establishment. 


HOW A STORE IS “ LINKED UP’ 


Opposite each question two col- 
umns are provided for the ver- 
dicts of the traveling auditor, the 
store manager and the district 
manager. In making out this re- 
port, one hundred per cent on 
each query means perfect. The 
manager puts down his answer in 
the form of a percentage number, 
as does the auditor and the dis- 
trict manager. In this way opin- 
ions of three responsible officials 
are presented to the promotion 
committee, and a fairly accurate 
view of conditions is the result. 

In initiating changes of policies 
and measures for improvement, 
the promotion committee relies 
largely on opinions of the employ- 
ees themselves. It, therefore, his 
jurisdiction over certain special 
prizes which are offered for sug- 
gestions. Twice a year three of 
these prizes are awarded in each 
of the three main divisions—fac- 
tory, selling, and accounting—to 
those employees who have to their 
credit the greatest number of 
adopted improvements. Every ein- 
ployee is eligible to the competi- 
tions. 

The promotion committee cou- 
siders all the suggestions, sifts out 
those which are undesirable, and 
announces the numbers of those 
which are accepted on the bul- 
letins. 

Bulletins covering this competi- 
tion, in so far as it concerns the 
store department, are sent at in- 
tervals to every store and are 
posted on the store’s_ bulletin- 
board. They give the names of 
all employees whose suggestions 
have been adopted, the stores with 
which the men are connected, their 
rank for that month, and their 
rank for the entire season. In 
this way credit is publicly given 
to all successful competitors. 

In a similar way a weekly bul- 
letin is sent to every store, an- 
nouncing the status of the sales 
men in the competition for points, 
both on finding sales and on shoe 
and findings sales combined. 
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To-day’s J 
Magazine 
in larger 
a 


ber issue—800-line instead of 400-line 
page. Forms close September 5th. There are 







several important points to be thrashed out 
between you and me between now and then. 
Read my letter on this subject. 


' 
Mit fone 
Advertising Manager 


CHARLES DORR HOWSE & LITTLE CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston People’s Gas Building, Chicage 
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The advertising work is no less 
interesting. It is divided into three 
divisions. The first division is de- 
voted to the interests 
stores; the second to the interests 
of the agencies, and the third to 
the establishment of direct lines 
of trade between the public and 
the factory. 

In the interest of the stores, 
space is used in local newspapers. 
In case more than oné store has 
an advantage from such advertis- 
ing, the expense is distributed, pro- 
portionately to the sales made in 
the several stores thus interested 
during the period of advertising. 


THE MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT 


For the purpose of getting in 
direct touch with the public, space 
is taken in periodical publications. 
This species of advertising is paid 
for by the mail-order department, 
which is conducted at the Boston 
headquarters on the same prin- 
ciples of organization as a regular 
Regal store, with its manager, as- 
sistant manager, cashier and 
clerks With this mail-order de- 


partment are connected six sub- 
stations, at Chicago, New Orleans, 


Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and New York. 

Like each store, the mail-order 
department must pay its expenses 
from its own receipts. As each 
store keeps a record of the sales 
made by each salesman, so the 
mail-order, department keeps a 
record of the actual returns from 
every dollar paid for advertising 
in each periodical. Such a record 
is kept by means of “keyed” ad- 
vertising; and any publication 
which does not show direct re- 
turns commensurate with the 
money expended, is discredited in 
exactly the same way that a sales- 
man is discredited for failing to 
make sales sufficient to show a 
profit to the company in his serv- 
ices. 

Serving as an auxiliary to the 
advertising department is the win- 
dow display. department. From 
this department emanate all me- 
chanical devices —like the Regal 
buzz-saw, which has been dis- 
played at various times in practi- 
cally all of the Regal stores and 
agencies in America and Europe, 


of the; 


the Regal aeroplanes and a mas; 
of advertising signs, bulletins a: 
pictures. 

New styles are offered to t! 
public twice a year, in Septemb 
and in March. At least sixty da: 
before these styles are to be sec 
by the public the specifications f: 
them must be in the hands of tl 
factory officials. 

The information on which the 
specifications are based is collecte 
by the store managers, and by sp 
cial investigators employed f 
that purpose, much as represent: 
tives of large dressmaking esta! 
lishments are employed to obser 
and report fashion tendencies i 
Paris and Vienna. 

In this way the company is abl 
to determine what styles are likel: 
to be in demand at all the larg: 
centers of this country. 

The store managers then confe 
with the district managers, whi 
go to local custom shoemakers 
just as Mr. Bliss did twenty year: 
ago, and order styles that conform 
to the local tastes. These shoes 
are then sent to the managing di- 
rector and general store manager, 
and they select those styles which 
shall be turned over to the factory 
forces as models for the coming 
season, 

The flexibility of the Regal sys 
tem and its comparative independ- 
ence of current business condi- 
tions were well illustrated by the 
fact that during the money panic 
of 1907 its factories were kept 
running with their full comple- 
ments of hands on full schedule, 
and no concession of any kind 
was made to the crisis. 

—_+ oe 


WHICH BRAND OF SMOKE? 


Here is a wild burst of plaintive pub- 
licity from a Paris hbookseller’s adver- 
tising in a French newspaper: 

“They will appear in the springtime, 
when April croons her melodies in the 
gardens of the Ile-de-France, when May 
proclaims herself by the limpid warmth 
of the twilight, when the azure noon 
with the white angel-clouds blossoms 
with alléluias and with its blazing beams 
floods the childlike soul of the gentle 
fiancée: three poems of Henry Hoppe- 
not, and amid the joy of the reborn 
year they will exhale only the sorrow- 
ful and tender humility of the primroses 
beside the dusty road.” 

One is forced to wonder if Henry’s 
advertising man has not abandoned 
absinthe for a certain brand of Amer- 
ican tobacco.—Office Appliances. ‘ 
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THE HOUSE-ORGAN THAT 
KEEPS OUT OF THE 
WASTE BASKET 


HOW TO FIND OUT IF IT IS “ TAKING 
HOLD ”—“ BOUQUETS” FROM THE 
INSIDE OF NO SIGNIFICANCE — 
THE KIND OF STUFF THAT GETS 
A READING AND CREATES A WEL- 
COME—THE FIRST MISSION OF 
THE HOUSE-ORGAN 


By ie Price, 
Vice-President, National Candy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The one great object to attain 
in issuing a house-organ is to 
overcome the “chucking” habit of 
those who receive it; in other 
words, to stop up a quick route to 
the waste basket. 

No matter how artistically 
printed, nor how effectively writ- 
ten a house-organ may be, there 
is no room for argument against 
the assumption that all the effort 
and skill put into it is wasted if it 
isn’t read and read earnestly. 

The fellow who gives his time 
and attention in the preparation 
of a house-organ inost naturally 
thinks well of it; it is as human 
so to do as to think one’s own ba- 
bies are the nicest and to find 
ready excuse for one’s errors and 
omissions. 

This human tendency makes one 
susceptible to flattery, under which 
influence a high opinion of one’s 
efforts is made to take the place 
of an honest. knowledge of that 
which is really being accom- 
plished. . 

There are a lot of customers 
and plenty of sellers who are 
seeking to zet into one’s good 
graces who use the easy route of 
praise. 

Look out for them or they'll get 
vour goat and you'll go on and 
on, spending your time and money 
in the furtherance of a phantom 
benefit. 

Don’t take too much stock in 
this indirect results argument, be- 
cause in so doing you may get 
yourself into the very dangerous 
position of giving credit where 
credit is not due. 

This will lead you to the spend- 
ing of too much energy in direc- 
tions of waste and friction. 














Shoppin 


The woman 
who shops in 
The Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 
does not need 
to decide 
whether an 
advertisement 
is honest. 

She only needs 
to decide 
whether she 
wants those 
goods. 
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Getting back to the main issue, 
the overcoming of the “chucking” 
habit, I am going to tell of some 
things I’ve done to prevent it. 

In the first place I have lost 
faith in art and art alone as a 
means of attracting effective in- 
terest. 

Pretty publications are all right 
for printers and lithographers to 
show the extent of their printing 
skill. But the rapid and very ap- 
parent demand for good business 
literature has side-tracked the 
pretty cover and artistic effect, 
for facts, reasons, ideas and in- 
formation. 

Competition in all lines of busi- 
ness makes it necessary for all of 
us to look elsewhere in our indus- 
try for suggestions and ideas as 
well also as to sources outside of 
our own industry. 

The views of others in other 
lines of business can often be 
seized upon and turned into good 
results in our own business. 

That is why you and I read 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Allowing this to he a fact, one 
source of determining the effec- 
tiveness of your house-organ, so 
far as its contents other than ad- 
vertisements is concerned, is the 
interest displayed in it by out- 
siders. 

All business men are more or 
less interested in the same line of 
selling arguments, and when you 
can work up a good healthy sub- 
scription list with houses outside 
of your own line of business, you 
can be sure you are handing out 
a pretty good line of dope, and 
that it will “take” with the people 
you are particularly desirous of 
reaching and influencing. 

Another way to find out how 
well your house-organ is being re- 
ceived is to just stop sending it to 
a certain number of those to 
whom you are regularly mailing 
it. 

If you get inquiries from them 
as to what has become of it, or 
word to the effect that it wasn’t 
received, you'll know your house- 
organ is really doing good and 
creating interest. 

At the best, a house-organ can 
serve no better mission than to 
create a favorable impression of 
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the house it represents and by s 
doing prove an effective enterin 
wedge for the salesman or prini 
ed follow-up. 

When you write for your 
house-organ, talk plain, just as 
you would if your prospective 
customer was sitting across the 
desk from you in a receptive 
mood for a heart-to-heart talk. 

Play to the common things, the 
difficulties and the effective meth- 
ods with which you are person- 
ally familiar. 

Don’t be afraid to trust to the 
fact, and it is a fact, that all men 
in business have things in com- 
mon. 

Don’t ape Shakespeare, or I 
should say, don’t try to. 

Don’t copy from other publica- 
tions. 

This is a lazy method and one 
which cultivates chestnuts. 

Put your own dope on every 
page; it will show that you are 
heart and soul in your house- 
organ. 

And there’s nothing like an evi- 
dence of earnestness to create in- 
terest. 


at 
BIG OR SMALL, READS IT ALL 


Tue Dayton CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Yayton, O., July 24, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

That wonder book, known as Print- 
ERS’ INK, issue July 18, has come t 
hand, and I am in the pleasant occu 
pation of devouring the contents. 

You may think that with the many 
periodicals that come to the Chambe 
of Commerce I would have time to de 
vour any of them, but I hasten to ad 
vise that Printers’ InK is one of the 
very few I consider as gospel, and ii 
the edition is the ordinary one of some 
hundred pages, or a mammoth one otf 
160, it matters not; somehow I find 
time to read it all—not only find time, 
but take time—time well spent. time in 


17 e 


vested. F. W. FAnsHer, Secretary. 
—_——+9>——————— 
WOMEN STUDENTS AS WINDOW 
TRIMMERS 





The class in household economics at 
the Woman’s College, Frederick, Md., 
recently volunteered to trim the win- 
dows of a local furniture store. The 
proprietor good naturedly consented. 
The windows dressed by the women 
made a hit. The class of fifteen was 
divided in groups of three, each group 
in succession having charge of the win- 
dows for a week. Meanwhile the others 
acted as critics. Each window repre- 
sented a room of the “Model House,” 
the furnishing of the Model Home be- 
ing a course of instruction in the col- 
lege. 















Have you not known of 
cases where a certain type of 
alvertising paid out for one 
firm and proved a failure for 
another? This book tells why. 


* * * 


Did you ever stop to think 
it some advertisements 
must induce the expenditure 
of money that the customer 
didnot intend to spend, while 
others only have to influence 
e exercise of a choice in 
naking a purchase already 
contemplated? This book 
hows the importance of this 
point in preparing copy and 
how to meet it. 


* * * 


Did you ever stop to think 
that a man feels his need for 
some articles the moment he 
sees them described, while 
for others a need for them 
must be cveated? This book 
tells how to plan out the 
Copy on this basis. 


* * * 


Did you ever stop to think 
that specifying a certain 
brand is one thing when it 
can be done without bother 
or change of habit, but an 
entirely different matter if it 
requires a man to change 
either his buying methods, 
or his habits, or his past be- 
lies? This book points out 
the difference in the kind of 
Copy required. 


* * * 


Did you ever stop to think 
that Dusiness policy domi- 
nates the man who éuys as 
well as the man who se//s? 
This book tells how to ap- 
peal to the customers’ 4zsz- 
ness policy, in writing ad- 
vertising. 


* * * 


Did you ever stop to think 
that it is better to have an 
advertisement unread by 
many of the people who see 
it, than to have it wmconvenc- 
ing to those who do read it ? 
This book tells when to 
throw to the winds the bogie 
of “men won't read it’’. 








Advertise to Men’’. 


Name ...cceceeee Srekenwincasseeeeeehee eocccccecece eoccece 
AddresS ...ccceceeeeeecceceeeceeees Peeecocesccesecoccces coccce 
Firm Name .....+ceseeeeeseseee eeereccoce-000cseceece eovcesece 
My Position......-++++++++8 Micblacnwad neha ndinse eX CAae ee aKe eco 
Product I Might Advertise.......eeeeeeee ceceeecreeeeeres P.I, 


Wabash & Madison 


CHICAGO To AGRE OF SUEDE 


Advertising — 


Send me free, transportation prepaid, a copy of ‘*How to 


44-60 East 23rd 8t., 
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—Methods 
—Mediums 


SYSTEM has published a new book. 


Its title is “How to Advertise to Men”. 


It tells how SYSTEM discovered the principle that has 
made its own advertising and its circular letters and its 
booklets remarkably effective; why the peculiar style that 
dominates in all SYSTEM’S advertisements and letters 
was adopted; to what other sorts of propositions this style 
is adaptable; how to find what style is best adapted to any 
proposition, and why; explains a simple method of graph- 
ically charting the work any advertisement must do, and 
finding from this chart what to put into the copy. 


_— = sommes. 


How to use this Chart in writ- 
ing copy for any proposition 
is explained ‘n this new book. 


It tells how to determine the amount of space most 
effective for any advertisement, and the amount of read- 
ing matter to put into the space. 


It tells how to accurately study out the pulling power 
of a magazine, and how to discriminate in amount of space 
to be used in the various mediums finally chosen. 


It is a “‘book of experiences”. It reduces to simple, clear, 
practical principles the results of experience in advertis- 
ing to men. 


It is a book worth deep study by any magazine ad- 
vertiser whose product sells to men. It is a valuable 
fund of information and concrete ideas put in practical 
order, for any man who has a product to sell to men and 
who contemplates magazine advertising. 


It is a big book 12 inches x 9} inches, 64 pages, printed 
on heavy enamel paper, bound in thick buckram. 


Every point is illustrated by actual advertisements. 


The book will be sent free by the Advertising Depart- 
ment of SYSTEM to any man filling out the coupon in 
‘. Po those who do yor: ~ 
* But if you have to out coupon, it wi 
Price $2 Prt ite tosell sent prepaid on receipt of $2. 
to men and are using, or 
contemplate using, maga- 
zine adverts ae: fill out 
the coupon andthe 
book will be sent Free 





NEW YORK 
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HOW THE MAIL-ORDER 
GUARANTEE WORKS 


AND WHY SUCCESS DEPENDS UPON 
LIVING UP TO THE POLICY IN 
EVERY RESPECT — CATALOGUES AS 
“GUARANTEED COPY”—THE GUAR- 
ANTEE AS TREATED BY BIG CON- 
CERNS—THE CERTIFICATE OF DE- 
POSIT PLAN 

By Roy B. Simpson, 

Advertising Nonegee. Roberts, Johnson 

¢ Rand Shoe Co 

_ The mail-order business _ is 
founded on competition. This 
means that success depends upon 
reliable merchandise and a square 
deal policy in refunding the full 
purchase price and all incidental 
expense in every case where the 
customer is not satisfied. 

The man and woman who send 
away from home for any article 
of merchandise show confidence 
in your claims or they would not 
part with their money before see- 
ing the goods. If the goods fall 
short of your advertised claims, 
you have lost the confidence of 
that customer as you will of 
nearly every other customer who 
buys the same article. 

But, on the other hand, if you 
have an honest article and it is 
advertised for just what it is and 
priced at a reasonable figure, most 
of your sales will stick, but if 
some customer should feel that he 
is not getting his money’s worth, 
or 1f the goods are for any rea- 
son unsatisfactory, you will lose 
the confidence of that customer 
unless you promptly refund the 
full purchase price together with 
all expenses such as the cost of 
money order, and freight or ex- 
press charges both to and from 
the home town of the buyer. 

Examine the catalogue of any 
prosperous concern selling goods 
by mail and you will find that the 
guarantee of that concern is as 
strong and as broad as good in- 
tentions and the English language 
can make it. If you are not pre- 
pared to go the limit in the mat- 
ter of guarantee you had better 
stay out of the mail-order busi- 
ness. 

It is now the custom for the 
big mail-order houses to print the 


guarantee on the first cover page 
of their catalogue, It is printed 
in big type because it is of more 
importance than the title of the 
book itself. This guarantee which 
has become almost standardized 
is in substance as follows: 

“We hereby guarantee every 
article in this catalogue to be ex- 
actly as described. If you find 
any article different from what 
we say it is, or if for any other 
reason it is not satisfactory in 
every particular, return it to us 
at once and we will immediatel 
refund the full purchase price to- 
gether with all postage and 
freight or express charges both 
ways. This iron-clad guarantce 
insures you absolute satisfaction 
on every order you send us.” 

Following are the names of sey- 
eral well-known banks, express 
companies, etc., as references. 

This guarantee on the front 
cover of the catalogue imme- 
diately inspires confidence, By 
some it is considered a “teaser” 
because it makes the recipient of 
the book go through it carefully 
and look up the various articles 
that are used by himself and fam- 
ily. He instinctively feels that he 
is dealing with an honest con- 
cern and he knows that he can get 
his money back if the goods are 
not up to his expectation. 

Several years ago I saw a prac- 
tical application of the mail-order 
guarantee. An intimate friend, 
who was in the tailoring business, 
had lost a number of customers 
to a mail-order tailoring concern 
in Chicago. The Chicago concern 
at that time was advertising “An 
all wool, worsted suit made t 
order for only $10.” 

“Send no money,” the mail- 
order ad read. “But measur: 
yourself according to these sim- 
ple directions—send the measure- 
ments to us. We will make up 
this suit to your order and ship 
it to you by express with the priv- 
ilege of examination. If it is not 
exactly as represented and satis- 
factory in every way, tell the ex- 
press agent to return it to us and 
you will not be obligated in the 
slightest. On the other hand, if 
the suit pleases you, as we know 
it will, pay the agent $10 and ex- 
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press charges and the suit is 
ours.” 

My friend, the tailor, sent for 

lis suit to see how it was made. 
ile had no intention of buying it, 
ut did as many other local mer- 
hants have probably done, took 
dvantage of a liberal guarantee 

, get a line on his competition. 

The suit came within a week 

iter it was ordered. It was all 
\ool, but it was shoddy wool. It 

as sewed with silk thread as ad- 
ertised, but there were only five 
itches to the inch. Nothing 
as said about this in the adver- 
sement. The suit was exactly 

s described and illustrated and 

as probably worth $10. 

The tailor wanted to keep the 

uit to show some of his country 

ustomers in comparison with his 
wn garments, but he let it go 
ack immediately to see if the 
euarantee had been made in good 
faith and if there would be any 
uibbling. It was packed into the 
ox and the express messenger 
took it away with him. 

Within a week the Chicago 
house wrote the local tailor a 
‘ourteous letter expressing regret 
that the suit did not please him. 
The letter further explained that 
the suit was the best value that 
could be given at $10 and it was 
made for the class of trade who 
could not afford to pay more. The 
letter continued: “No doubt you 
want something better, and we are 
therefore sending you our com- 
plete catalogue showing samples 
of the many beautiful fabrics we 
regularly carry in stock and from 
which we can make you up a suit 
according to your own desires at 
prices ranging up to $25. These 
suits cannot be duplicated by the 
small local tailor. You would 
have to pay $5 to $15 more than 
our prices for equal excellence.” 

A series of strong “come on” 
letters followed the catalogue and 
finally my tailor friend bought a 
$25 suit from the Chicago con- 
cern for comparison with his own 


sartorial productions and it com- 


pared favorably with the average 


suit he turned out at $35. The’ 


merchant tailor was losing busi- 
ness to the Chicago house and he 
wanted to know the reason why. 























PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY 
“= it is and 
it is 
Gj MR. MUNSEY 
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Us 





IFTEEN leading 
automobile 
manufacturers— 

the most successful ones 
—have been steadfast 
in their use of the four 
big magazines. 


Munsey’s Magazine 
has been a factor in all 
the national advertis- 
ing successes of twenty 
years. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 


| 
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The Chicago concern is still in 
existence. They have grown 
rapidly and are now big adver- 
tisers in the standard publications. 
They could not have succeeded 
as mail-order tailors without giv- 
ing good values and doing all or 
more than they agreed to do. 

In the big general mail-order 
catalogue you will find the guar- 
antee repeated and_ elaborated 
dozens of times before you reach 
the last page. In the sections de- 
voted to sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, pianos, etc, you will 
find the guarantee extended to 
cover the wear of the article and 
frequently a form of bond is 
given to insure an article for five, 
ten or twenty years’ service. 

As a part of the follow-up plan 
a free trial of thirty days or 
longer is often allowed under a 
certificate of deposit plan by 
which the customer deposits the 
price of the article with his local 
banker payable to the order of 
the seller within a certain period 
provided the buyer does not show 
the banker a return bill of lading 
before the time limit expires. 
Upon receipt of the return bill of 
lading, the banker returns the de- 
positor his money, but if the de- 
positor fails to show a return bill 
of lading within the required time, 
it is mutually understood that the 
article is satisfactory to the buyer 
and the deposit then passes to the 
credit of the seller. 

During my connection with one 
of the largest vacuum cleaner 
concerns in the United States, the 
certificate of deposit plan was the 
means of obtaining a large num- 
ber of mail orders from nearly 
every state. This plan enabled 
the buyer to give the cleaner a 
thorough trial in his own home 
or office before parting with his 
money and from the manufac- 
turer’s view-point. it was as good 
as selling the machines on credit 
without the risk that the credit 
business would involve. The 
guarantee issued with this vacuum 
cleaner was in the form of a 
bond signed by the president of 
the company. This guarantee cov- 
ered the construction and the 
wearing aualities of the machine, 
but in the booklet used for pro- 


motion purposes, the guarantee of 
satisfaction was expressed by the 
sentence in bie type: “Your 
money back if you are not satis- 
fied after a week’s trial.” 

This booklet and the guarant 
were the means of obtaining 
large number of high grade 
agents through the United Stat s. 
One prospective agent in Peor 
Ill, answered the first adverti 
ment by requesting a booklet. [\: 
came back promptly and said | 
would like to be our agent. | 
wanted us to send him an agent s 
sample without charge. He sai 
he had been a manufacturer 
agent for twenty years and h 
never paid for a sample of an 
thing. We replied to his lette:, 
emphasizing the standing and rep 
utation of the company and thx 
guarantee back of the machine. 
We further informed him that if 
he wanted to be our agent he had 
to talk quick, as there were other 
inquiries from his city. He wired 
an order for fifty machines, to 
be shipped sight draft. 

Another man _ in 
wanted the agency for his city. 
He declared that he wasn’t buy- 
ing a “pig in a poke,” and wanted 
us to send a sample at our ex- 
pense, before he would “dicker” 
with us. Our reply to his letter 
brought an order for five ma- 
chines, accompanied by the cash. 
The guarantee made the sale. 

Another prospective agent in 
San Francisco after seeing the 
catalogue and the guarantee bond 
wired for ten machines to be 
shipped by express C. O. D. A 
considerable number of the new 
agents either sent money or obli- 
gated themselves to pay for the 
machines on arrival before they 
had even seen a sample. The 
booklet, the guarantee of satisfac- 
tion and the guaranty bond were 
in the main responsible. 

It does not matter what class 
of merchandise is to be sold by 
mail, whether it be a safety razor, 
a vacuum cleaner, an automobile, 
or a stock of general merchan- 


Memphis 


. dise, you must make your guar- 


antee so strong that there will be 
no doubt as to vour ability to de- 
liver the goods and give your cus- 
tomers a square deal. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 





Six 
Hundred ong 


Thousand KAN. | Mo.) 


ONE BASIC FACT 


The value of farms and farm property in Successful Farm- 
ing’s territory, “THE GREAT WEALTH PRODUCING 
HEART OF THE COUNTRY?” is approximately 


$25,000,000,000 


The value of farms and farm property in all of the rest of 
the United States put together is only approximately 


$16,000,000,000 


Successful Farming reaches 25 per cent of the farmers in its 
territory, the North Central States. This does not count any- 
thing but the direct influence of Successful Farming on its 
own subscribers; but it is fair to assume that it has a much 
wider influence than that. 


No other farm paper or publication of any kind reaches so 
many farmers in the North Central States as Successful 
Farming does. 


Surely the strongest publication in the richest territory in the 
United States ought to head the list of every responsible ad- 
vertiser who desires to do business with the farmers. 


“Get the Successful Habit.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“Strikes and unrest in the labor-world plus the psycholozical 
excitements and uncertainties of a presidential year have been power- 
less to check the even advance of prosperity in the United States, 
if we accept the testimony of the financial press.” The Litecary 
Digest. 


“The conundrum of why business is not bad is a good one 
to give up.” New York Times. 


*‘General Business is looking to the farms for 
the key to prosperity, regardless of presidential 
campaigns,’’ is The Wall Street Journal’s ex- 
planation. 


Dun’s Review and Bradstreet’s agree that the gradual but 
constant betterment of business conditions for some time in progress 
and now evident in this country insures an improvement in trade, if 
the crops are good, regardless of politics. 


“The first half of the year closes with much of actual achieve- 
ment in the betterment of business and of much promise for the 
remainder of the year. ** * * The promise held out for the 
remainder of the year rests mostly on the strengthened confidence 
of manufacturers, traders, and investors, and on the favorable pros- 
pects for the crops. As to the latter, conditions are propitious for 


good yields.” Dun’s Review. 


Since the publication of the articles from which the foregoing ( 
excerpts are taken the crops have safely passed the danger point. 


COMFORT has the Largst 
Rural 
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Pil 


gardless of Politics” 


ible article in The Liter: 
Meonvincing proof of the 
inaboom this coming fall. 


The largest wheat crop in the history of this 
country is already nearly harvested. 


“The demand for laborers at advanced wages has run ahead 
of the supply,” reports the National Employment Exchange. 


The railroad traffic-managers predict a car-famine this fall 
because of the 


Big Crops and Bumper Harvest. 


Get the trade of the farmers, whose 
prosperity is the cause of national pros: 
perity, by advertising in 


(OMFeRT 


Apply through any reliable agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


upst and Best 
ulation in the World 
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HOW A NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHER LOOKS AT THE 
RATE CARD 


THE LOGICAL BASIS UPON WHICH 
RATES ARE BUILT—NO MORE REA- 
SON TO YIELD TO THE ADVERTISER 
IN RATE MAKING THAN IN EDI- 
TORIAL POLICY—UNIFORM RATE 


CARD NOT FEASIBLE—PORTION OF 


AN ADDRESS 


By Joseph Blethen, 
Vice-President and Manager the Seattle 
aily Times. 

In studying the cause and ef- 
fect of his business, the newspaper 
publisher can very quickly deter- 
mine the average rate per line (or 
per inch) for each thousand of 
circulation charged by the news- 
papers of the United States. 
These newspapers fall naturally 
into three classes. Those with 
circulations under 50,000, those 
with circulations between 50,000 
and 100,000, and those with circu- 
lations above 100,000. Suppose-a 
man be concerned with a news- 
paper in this middle class, with a 
circulation above 50,000 and un- 
der 100,000. He can demonstrate 
without leaving his desk that the 
average rate for the newspapers 
of the United States in that class 
is almost exactly two cents per 
inch per thousand of circulation. 
Position charges are piled on top 
of that. When a publisher is able 
to show this compilation of fig- 
ures to an advertiser, and then 
show that his rates are within 
that average, he has made a good 
beginning. 

In actual practice four-fifths of 
the income of the daily paper 
comes from advertising, and but 
one-fifth from circulation. In 
other words, the modern news- 
paper is supported by its adver- 
tising rather than by the sale of 
the news it carries. It is a sys- 
tematic medium for the carrying 
of the publisher’s message of 
news, amusement and instruction 
to the public, supported and paid 
for by the message of the mer- 
chant, which is carried along with 
that news. A publisher whose in- 
come from circulation does not re- 
turn to him the cost of the white 


paper consumed in his publication 
but who finds that most of the 
cost of his production, and al! , 
the profit—if there be any profi 
-—must come from advertising 
going to know pretty thoroug 
why he is entitled to a ceri:i 
rate before he approaches an 
vertiser on so vital a subject. 

Nor can the publisher yield 
the advertiser in the making . 
rates any more than he can yic! 
to the advertiser in the making 
the news or editorial policy. 
analysis of the figures of 
newspaper with which I am con 
nected—made some months ag: 
discloses the fact that the larg 
individual advertiser on our bowks 
is paying us not quite 3 per cent 
of our total advertising reven 
By what reasoning should t! 
three per cent have an advantice 
over the other ninety-seven per 
cent? Why should that three per 
cent be given the honor of naming 
the rates of our paper, or of dic- 
tating our editorial policy, or of 
ordering or suppressing news? 
To yield to the demands of the 
three per cent would be to of- 
fend and to injure the ninety- 
seven per cent. Does it not ap- 
pear at a glance that this particu- 
lar customet would not be the 
largest individual advertiser on 
our books were it not that the 
conditions of competition created 
by the other ninety-seven per cent 
make it profitable for him to use 
such a big quantity? 

Suppose, by way of example, 
that the publisher has one hun- 
dred customers in his advertising 
columns, and that they are pa- 
trons to an equal extent. If these 
advertisers should form an or- 
ganization to study the newspaper 
business and arrive at the cost of 
the papers in their city, they could 
dictate to the publisher the rate 
which they should pay. But such 
an organization is impossible. Ad- 
vertising is made use of by each 
of these one hundred customers 
as a means of competition with 
the other ninety and nine. That 
competitive principle is the pub- 
lisher’s weapon of defense as well 
as of attack. 

The one advertiser who comes 
to a publisher and demands a cut 
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ate or the squelching of a story 
on penalty of losing his business 
should be told to cut and be hap- 
py; and the publisher should in- 
‘orm the ninety and nine of what 

has done, that they may real- 

- the value of the publisher’s 

ions to them. They have one 
ess competitor in his columns. 
The trade at once discovers that 

publisher is serving the body 

‘ advertisers, and not the indi- 

lual, and that such rules and 

regulations as fit the body of ad- 

rtisers must be accepted by the 
iividual with good grace. 

The publisher who has estab- 
lished a rate card that is fair as 
between himself as a producer of 

valuable commodity and the 
body of consumers of that valu- 
able commodity is entitled to re- 
sist the attempts of the individ- 
ual for concessions. In other 
words, when a newspaper has es- 
tablished a family of readers, the 
two best assets added to that cir- 
culation which the publisher can 
offer to his readers are a strictly 
maintained rate card and a sharp 


supervision of credits. If every 
advertiser knows that he is get- 
ting the best rate possible from 
the publisher, then his only prob- 
lem is to determine whether the 
product of that publisher is of use 
to him. : 

Right here I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fallacy of rate cut- 
ting as between newspapers. Of 
course, where there are more pa- 
pers in a given field than that field 
can support, there comes the old 
trial of strength, and ultimately 
the survival of the fittest. But in 
the older and more settled fields 
the relationship between the cost 
of operating a newspaper, the size 
of the body of readers it can se- 
cure, and the price it should 
charge its advertisers may be fig- 
ured as accurately as can a pro- 
jected street-car service. In such 
a community a newspaper ceases 
to be an experiment, and there 
should be no such thing as rate 
cutting by one newspaper with the 
idea of running another news- 
paper out of business. Conces- 
sions in price for quantity or for 
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concentration in one medium may 
rightfully be granted, but these 
concessions should be graduated, 
should appear on the rate card, 
and should be known to all cus- 
tomers. Each publisher should be 
thoroughly prepared to defend 
his own rates, and to frankly ad- 
mit that the use of space in other 
papers at rates fair on their cir- 
culation merits his respect. If my 
rate is one dollar an inch, and my 
nearest competitor’s rate is eighty 
cents, and the next one is sixty 
cents, and each of us is getting 
the rate that is fair compared to 
our circulation, then I have no 
complaint to make of my competi- 
tors, and should stand or fall by 
my ability to bring results on my 
rates to my advertisers. 

If I can believe what certain 
publishers tell me, their experi- 
ence with a flat rate approaches 
the ideal situation, and lessens the 
troubles of a publisher, for the 
reason that there are always more 
small advertisers in a given news- 
paper than large ones, and the 
flat rate particularly pleases the 
small advertiser. As for myself, 
I believe that the large and steady 
advertiser deserves a better rate 
than the lesser or the transient ad- 
vertiser. for the reason that it is 
on the bulk of the contract busi- 
ness that the publisher figures his 
budget. 


UNIFORM CARD NOT 
FEASIBLE 


As to this talk of establishing 
a uniform rate card which should 
apply to all the papers of the 
United States, varying only in 
quantity of circulation, I have lit- 
tle to say, as I do not consider the 
plan feasible. Given two news- 
papers of exactly the same size of 
page, the same number of pages 
to the edition, and the same circu- 
lation, there would be conditions 
of operation and conditions among 
the advertising community which 
would require variance in opera- 
ting methods. The _ conditions 
which would work splendidly on 
one of these papers would be irk- 
some on another. If all of the 
advertisers in any one of these pa- 
pers are being treated fairly as be- 
tween themselves, then the rate 
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card is practical 
sensible. 

Another point under the hed 
of maintaining a rate card is tie 
new movement among newspajp.'r 
publishers to exclude the work | f 
a press agent, and here I know | 
will meet criticism from many | / 
the agency men who come at t 
publisher of a newspaper not o1 
for a concession for such and su} 
a big advertiser, possibly becau 
the weather is hot or it is col 
or the State legislature is favo 
able or unfavorable, but also f 
the printing of free reading ma 
ter. Having met the agent ar 
convinced him that our medium °s 
worth the price asked, and thit 
there is no price cutting, nor b:| 
discounting on our sheet, we ha 
next to meet him in a debate con- 
cerning free advertising in tl 
shape of reading matter. A fr 
reading notice amounting to ten 
per cent of a customer’s paid spac 
is exactly equal to a cut of t 
per cent in the original rate. TT] 
publisher owes it to the ninet 
and nine to decline this to thi 
one- hundredth advertiser. 


—_—Se 


F RONT ADVERTISING 


and obviously 





STORE 


It is very interesting indeed to glan« 
over the bulletin published by the Stor 
Equipment section of the Dry Goods 
Economist and to realize the interest 
taken by dealers all over the country 
to improve their store fronts, with 
view to promoting window displays. 

Firms located in towns that we se! 
dom hear of are sending inquiries o1 
the subject of remodeling, store dec: 
ration, window frimming, etc. 

In this one bulletin appears a list of 
retail merchants located in towns lik« 
the following: 


Seaside, Ore.; Rensselaer, Ind.; 


Cordington, O.; Weyanwega, Wis 
Hallan, Neb.; Hubbardston, Mich 
Fairwater, Wis.; Pineville, Ore.; White 


D., and other 
honored on 
who 


fish, Mont.; Crowlake, Ss. 
places which are seldom 
Sstop-over tickets of limited trains, 
are sending in inquiries about store 
fixtures, glass front construction, steel 
shelving, artificial lighting, window 
decorations, and _ fixtures of various 
kinds that will promote service to at- 
tract trade, 

There is no doubt in the world that 
store service and window display ad- 
vertising has become one of the grear- 
est forces in fighting the mail-order and 
large city competition, which remains 
in the power of the local merchant. 

There is little risk in the investment 
of capital in this form of advertising. 
and it should by all means have first 
consideration. — Globe-Wernicke  “Do- 
ings.” 
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OS > 14 out of 15 
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fins 4 ” Were Made Famous : 
in Cars 


Some time ago the Detroit Edison Co. 
issued a booklet called ‘*Ad-folk in Switch- 
land.’’ Characters made notable by advertising 
were borrowed from their respective activities, 
and made to do temporary duty for electricity. 


14 out of 15 of these characters had ap- 
peared in the street cars. Of the 14 nearly 
half had appeared ONLY in street cars. Others 
had appeared PRIMARILY in street cars. 


This raises a question— 


Why is it that people outside of the adver- 
tising business almost -invariably talk of street 
car adv riage when the auestion of advertising 
is brought up? 


Again— 


Why is it that when charity and other 
organizations dominated by women decide to 
advertise, they use car space ? 


Perhaps, after all, the people behind the 
scenes are not the best judges. Actors and : 
producers can never prophesy accurately the } 
future of a play—they must leave it to the 
audience. 


It has been our experience that it you 
leave the matter of advertising media to the 
great audience of consumers, the majority will 
mention car advertising first. Isn’t it logical 
that they should, since millions upon millions 
of them use the cars every day of their lives. 


Just by way of a test, ask twenty of your 
acquaintances not connected with the advertis- 
ing business what advertisements they remember, 
Their answers will tell you at the same time 
what advertising MEDIUM they read most 
frequently. 





Then let us know which leading cities 
should be producing more business for you— 
right now. 


5 ee 
Street Railways Advertising Co. 
HOME OFFICE CENTRAL OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
««Flatiron’’ Building First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 242 California Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








HOW TO GET BALANCE 
IN LAYOUTS 





BALANCE AS MATHEMATICAL AS THE 
MULTIPLICATION TABLE — TONE 
BALANCE (DEPTH OF BLACKNESS) 
AS IMPORTANT AS MEASURE BAL- 
ANCE (RELATION OF AREAS)— 
THE EYE CAN BE TRAINED TO SE- 
CURE THE DESIRED EFFECT WITH- 
OUT STOPPING TO FIGURE IT OUT 





By Howard V. O’Brien. 

There has been some thinking 
—and more writing—about the 
psychology of copywriting, and it 
is possible to predetermine, with 
considerable accuracy, how the 
mind of the reader will jump. But 
there has been far less considera- 
tion accorded the far more scien- 
tific study of the reader’s eye. 
Pleasing the sense of sight is 
looked upon largely 
as a matter of 
chance. “One man’s 
meat,” and so on. As 
a matter of fact, the 
basis of esthetics is 
as purely mathemati- 
cal as the multiplica- 
tion table, and funda- 
mentally, there can 
be no possibility of 
not pleasing every 
eye, provided certain 


very definite rules 
are observed. 

Take the Under- 
wood Typewriter ad, 
page 55. It fails 
to quite satisfy. 
Why? Oh, well, it 
just doesn’t happen 


to please me, you say. 
As a matter of fact, 
it won’t please any- 
one. It simply can- 
not, because it vio- 
lates a fundamental 
law of design. It is 
not properly bal- 
anced. The part that 
balance plays in 
pleasing the sense of 
sight is readily dem- 
onstrated by a simple 
experiment in the 
psychological labora- 
tory. A figure (fig- 
ure 2) is shown to a 
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DIACRAM 





subject, upon whose arm has been 
placed an instrument designed to 
indicate muscular effort. At once 
the indicator moves. A diagram 
is then substituted in which the 
black spots are of equal size * * * 
and the needle promptly returns 
to zero. What has been shown? 
Simply that any figure which is 
out of balance produces a very 
material sense of muscular strain 
upon the one who sees it. 

Look again at the cut on page 
55, with this experiment in mind. 
The amount of space taken up b; 
the typewriter and the text beside 
it, is about the same. The tw 
balance as to measure. But see 
how much darker the machine i: 


‘than the type. One side of the ad 


is considerably heavier, from an 
optical standpoint, than the other. 
It is therefore out of balance. It 
gives the observer a vaguely un- 











Fig-4 
A 









ILLUSTRATING LAWS OF BALANCE 
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Will your catalog survive 
the durability test? 


From the moment your cata- 
log leaves your office until it 
reaches the buyer’s desk, it un- 
dergoes a durability test. In 
the shipping room, mail car, 
and post office, it is thrown, 
jammed, crushed and knocked 
about—no mercy is shown it. 
If your catalog is not pre- 
pared to withstand this rough 
usage, it will reach your 
prospective customer in a 
soiled, corner-jammed -condi- 
tion. Its attractiveness — its 
sales-value—will be lost. It 
will make a beeline to the 
waste-basket unread. 


PRINCESS 
COVERS 


stand the mail-bag test. 
“Durable” is one adjective 
which accurately describes 
them; “beautiful” is another. 
Their strength and toughness 
enable them (aided by a 
Princess Wrapper) 
to present your cata- 
log to the buyer with 
its beauty and fresh- 
ness unimpaired. 


Send for beautiful 
book of samples 


showing the eleven 
unusually attractive 
shades, and the two 
unique finishes that our 
line offers for selection. 
The book is full of valua- 
ble suggestions—ask for it 
on your business letter- 
head. 


C. H. DEXTER 
& SONS 


Box D 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 









































































“It’s a 
Corker” 


wrote a woman when 
sending in her renewal 
to 


The Theatre 
Magazine 


Each issue of The 
Theatre arouses an enthu- 
siasm which does not 
abate until the fourth 
cover is reached. 


Are YOU receiving the 


benefit of this enthusiasm? 



















NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
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comfortable feeling that part of it 
will fall down. It isn’t pleasing. 
It is not, therefore, thoroughly e- 
ficient in attention value. 

The Greeks understood these 
things very well. For example, 
they made the pillars of their 
temples larger in the centre than 
at the ends, because they knew 
that perfectly straight sides would 
convey an impression of concay- 
ity—and consequent weakness. 
Designers of type realize the same 
principle, when they make the 
lower side of such letters as “S” 
and “B,” the figures “3” and “8” 
larger than the upper. It offers a 
pleasing, restful idea of stability 
—which is only one of the mani- 
festations of balance. 






ipa 


Families of the future will bear the 
same love for their Cowan Cabinet- 
made Furniture as is today bestowed 
on old silver, tapestries and jewels. 
The solid mahogany spinet desk illustrated above 
is a beautifully figured Cuban mahogany piece, 
inlaid with East India satinwood—a most unusual, 
unique and — home desk, suitable for use 
with any Colonial er English style furniture. Its 
length over all is sixty-six inches. It may be 
chased for $225. 


_— 





If you do not already know the Cowan dealer in 
your city, write us—Department E—and we will 
tell you how you may enjoy, without obligation, an 
inspection of this magnificent furniture. 


WwW K.COWAN&CO. | 
sieh cHicaco i j 














SEE HOW THE HEAVIER TONE OF THE CUI 
BALANCES THE GREATER MEASURE 
OF THE TEXT 


Balance, at its simplest, is sym- 
metrical. But many pericctly bal- 
anced. figures are not symmetri- 
cal. Nature is never with- 
out balance, but is almost never 
symmetrical. Symmetric balance 
is too obvious for comment, so let 
us devote ourselves to a consid- 
eration of a symmetric balance 

There are three principal fac- 
tors in balance—measure, tone and 
color. 

In the layout there can be no 
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consideration of measure balance 
without also a consideration of 
ne balance, because type, from 
its nature, renders pure blacks and 
whites impossible, the space be- 
tween letters and lines inevitably 
introducing the element of gray. 
Thus, in practical work, the two 
factors of form and tone, or re- 
lative degree of blackness, become 
indistinguishably mingled. 
But for the purposes of illus- 
— experiment, let us take 
,erely a series of odd shapes, all 
exactly the same tone. Given 
certain masses, how may balance 
je attained? In other words, how 
vay they be enclosed in a border 
as to give a satisfying sense 





Greater Speed — Greater Accuracy 
Greater Efficiency 
are the logical results of installing the 


iaoemene Typewriter 


Exclusive Underwood 
features make possible the 
most important labor sav- 

~ systems of modern 
accounting 


The ever-growing de- 
mand puts the annual 
sales of Underwoods far 
ahead of those of any 


largest typewriter office 
building in the world. 





Such a demana from business men everywhere is unques- 
tionable evidence of the practical mechanical superiority of 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building, 3 3 New York City 











A PEN DRAWING OF THE MACHINE 
WOULD RESTORE BALANCE 


of poise. It is a matter not of the 
eye, but of mathematics. 

Let us call the measure of A 2, 
that of B, twice as much, or 4, 
and that of C three times as much, 
or 6. First draw a line between 
the centers of A and B, and upon 
it mark off the sum of their 
values, which is 6. Then, two 
units from A, make a mark, from 
which a line is to be drawn to the 
center of C. This line is then to 
be divided into the sum of the 
combined values of A and B (6) 
and C (6), which is 12. On this 
line, 6 units from C, make a 
point y. This point is then the 
center of the containing border, 
and the layout, so designed, will 
be in perfect mathematical bal- 
ance. 
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Twenty-fifth 
Birthday 


The following letter is 
from one of the largest 
merchants in America, 
who is also a Current 
Literature advertiser: 


“I learn with interest and 
pleasure that you are about 
to celebrate the Silver An- 
niversary of ‘Current Liter- 
ature.’ 


“25 years of honorable en- 
deavor in any one line of 
legitimate work is to be com- 
mended, but a magazine such 
as ‘Current iterature,’ 

which in concise form gives 
the salient facts on both 
sides of important questions 
from month to month, and 
at a glance permits a busy 
man or woman to grasp the 
significance of passing events, 
is in a large sense a public 
benefaction. 


“T congratulate the makers 
of the magazine on its splen- 
did progress and extend my 
best wishes for increasing 
usefulness and prosperity in 
the days to come. 

“Very truly yours, 


“cc ” 





A magazine that has the 
confidence of its readers, 
and both the confidence 
and patronage of shrewd 
successful advertisers is a 
good ‘advertising medium. 





Current Literature 


Magazine 


140 West 29th St., New York 
317 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 














asinine 
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So much for the attainment of 
balance when measure alone is to 
be considered. Let us introduce 
the complication of tone. Though 
the process is the same, it is 
worth working out. 

The size of the figures remains 
unchanged, their measures being 
respectively 2, 4 and 6. But C 
now has a tone of let us say 3, B 
is twice as dark as A, giving it 
a tone of 6; and A is three times 
as dark, or 9. Multiplying the 
measure by the tone in each figure 
we have an aggregate value of A 
(18), B (20), C (18). Draw the 
lines from the center to center, as 
before, add the values, and so on. 
The central point secured enables 
a border to be placed about the 
three masses so as to give a figure 
that is in perfect balance, both as 
regards measure and tone. It can- 
not but be pleasing to the normal 
eye. 

An objection that will be im- 
mediately offered is that it is im- 
possible, in making up a layout, to 
determine exactly what the tone 
of a given mass of type is. That 
is quite true, the only reply being 
that such exactitude is not nec- 
essary. The only thing to be con- 
sidered is the relative grayness of 
cut and type masses. By holding 
type off at arm’s length it is pos- 
sible to estimate its tone with fair 
accuracy. 

Another objection is that all 
this complex figuring is a waste 
of time. The reply to that is that 
figuring is unnecessary. The 
painter, in making a picture, 
doesn’t work out all the formulas 
of composition; but if you were to 
go over his work with a ruler, you 
would probably find that his ar- 
rangement of mass and tone would 
conform pretty accurately to the 
laws of design. You might say 
that he had secured his results by 
instinct, but it is far more rea- 
sonable to assume that he secured 
them by training. His well-bal- 
anced composition is the result of 
a perfect knowledge of what he 
is after accompanied by a thor- 
ough mastery of the means to its 
attainment, so thorough that its 
manifestation seems like instinct. 

The Japanese are thoroughly 
cognizant of the importance of 









balance, and everything that en- 
ters into their designs is treated 
as an integral part of the com- 
position, even to the signature or 
monogram of the artist. The 
same attention should be paid by 
the man who lays out advertising, 
and every line of type, every cut, 
every ornament, should be scruti- 
nized most carefully, with regard 
to the part it plays in the design 
as a whole. 

This brief article cannot, of 
course, be more than sketchily 
suggestive of a great subject, in 
which there is a vast field of fasci- 
nating literature. But if it con- 
vinces layout men that in layouts 
as in writing, “true ease comes 
from art not chance,” it will have 
accomplished all it purposed. 

—_———_+ eo +—___—_ 


THE UNIVERSITY AS A CLIPPING 
BUREAU 

Advertisers in Wisconsin may at need 
turn to the state university for data 
on a wide variety of matters. An _anec- 
dote in the Globe-Wernicke Doings 
makes plain the procedure. The story 
has to do with a boy who wishes, for 
purposes of his debating class, informa- 


tion about tolls on American_ ships 
through the Panama Canal. His re 
quest of the local, editor was turned 


over to the local librarian. The report 
says: 

“Through him he filled out an ap- 
plication blank to be sent to the Uni 
versiy of Wisconsin. 

“Here it reached the dean, who has 
charge of the Extension Educational 
work, and was promptly referred to the 
librarian, who has charge of the pack- 
age libraries. 

‘Package libraries are simply compila 
tions from current publications, includ- 
ing technical and popular magazines, 
newspapers and periodicals, these ex- 
tracts being filed in folders according 
to subject matter, catalogued on cards 
like a library book index. 

“This high school boy received, for 
example, a vertical folder in which 
were contained two or three articles 
from the Saturday Evening Post, an- 
other from the Outlook, one or two 
editorials from the New York Times, 
one from the Shipbuilding News, be- 
sides reports from other sources that 
not only gave him ample opportunity 
to prepare his work intelligently, but 
from the information received, to antici- 
pate any attack his opponent might make. 

“Here, perhaps, is as perfect an il- 
lustration of the value of assembling 
information in concrete form as is pos- 
sible to conceive. 

“The state university becomes as in 
this instance a truly democratic institu 
tion, serving its citizens by bringing 
into their homes that information on 
current topics and events which is 
most important and vital to their inter- 
ests.” 
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Between 
75,000 and 
100,000 peo- 
ple visit New 
Tetk’ ¢ 
Amusement 
Center every 
night in the 
year. 


A different 
crowd every 
night. 


They come 
from all over 
the country— 
owners of and 
buyers for 
large business 
houses — 
pleasure seek- 
ers—the most 
liberal spend- 
ers in the 
world. 


Broadway 
advertising 
reaches both 
consuming 
public and 
trade, 





The National Electric Sign at 49th street and Broadway is 
70 feet high and 72 feet wide, and can be seen fifteen blocks 
away, the busiest fifteen blocks on Broadway. 


Your advertisement will be flashed for 20 seconds about forty 
times each night. Every 14 minutes your ad will appear, thus 
getting the new crowds as they come and go. 


On yearly contract the cost is only $250 monthly. Who wants space 
for September? 


‘ « hd 
jo —_—_—_—_———" > 


Advertising Manager 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SIGN CO. «7 MARBRIDGE BLD. 
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TRADE TRENDS THAT AD- 
VERTISERS MUST 
WATCH 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS MUST BE 

PROTECTED FROM COMPETITION OF 
CHAIN STORE, DEPARTMENT STORE 
AND MAIL-ORDER HOUSE IN ORDER 
TO SAVE THE OUTLET TO THE MAN- 
UFACTURERS, OR ELSE THE LATTER 

WILL BE FORCED TO COMBINE 





[Epiror1a, Note:—This article is an 
accurate composite of the convictions 
expressed by half a dozen experienced 
manufacturers of grocery specialties.] 

It is only necessary to look 
around to see that business men, 
even trade rivals, are being more 
and more obliged to get together 
in some organized way to settle 
questions that cost too much to 
settle in any other way. 

We are finding out that all of 
the money is not to be made by 
individual enterprise, but that a 
good deal of it may be made by 
saving it through co-operative en- 
deavor from being thrown away 
in the unaided individual struggle. 

It is not possible any longer for 
a man to achieve success by nar- 
row or merely clever merchan- 
dising ideas; he must be a broad 
man to escape the hazards of mod- 
ern business. The cross-currents 
are more numerous and swifter 
than ever before and the man who 
fvould not be driven on the rocks 
of sudden disaster or left high 
and dry,on the sandbar of slow 
decay must either be a good pilot 
himself or know enough to get 
one. 

These are interesting times we 
live in. Everything seems to be 
in a process of fermentation. 
There probably never was a time 
when trade customs were chang- 
ing faster than they are changing 
to-day, or when there were more 
elements to be observed and con- 
sidered. 

How many practices are set- 
tled? How many precedents are 
safe from destruction? We know 
very well that the distributive ma- 
chinery is not scientific.. Some of 
our manufacturers use jobbers. 
Others sell direct. Some of those 
who do make use of the jobbers 
get along excellently with them. 


Others are continually in hot 
water. It is even seriously ques- 
tioned by some manufacturer, i{ 
the jobber has any real function 
to perform in the business world, 

And the jobber, in his turn, is 
harassed by department stores, 
mail-order houses, chain stores 
and the growing number of buy- 
ing associations of retailers which 
are able to get merchandise from 
the manufacturers at wholesal 
prices, and thus do without th: 
jobber. 


NO PERMANENT LANDMARKS 


None of these arrangements is 
permanent. They are strong to- 
day, they may be weak to-mor- 
row. New developments will take 
place. Everything is changing. 

Through all this, however, one 
thing is fairly certain: the manu- 
facturer who is most likely to sur- 
vive all the changes in method of 
distribution and profit, most by 
the increased efficiency, is the man- 
ufacturer who brands and trade- 
marks his goods and creates a 
consumer demand for them by 
advertising. 

We might divide the manufac- 
turers in the grocery line into 
three classes: 

First, those who sell where and 
when they can, without serious 
aim or policy. 

Second, those who exercise dis- 
crimination, refusing to sell chain 
stores and perhaps mail-order 
houses, because of the ultimate 
danger of finding themselves at 
the mercy of the latter. 

Last, those who advertise to the 
consumer trade-marked brands 
and are well-nigh immune to all 
attacks, front and rear. 

The first class can easily be 
wrecked because it is purely pas- 
sive and is at the mercy of any 
positive force. 

The second class has a policy. 
but its power to enforce this on 
the trade is limited and it occu- 
pies a position decidedly inferior 
to the third class, which has both 
policy and power. 

It is not, of course, altogether 
a path of roses that the advertiser 
treads. He has his troubles in 
maintaining his price and check- 
ing substitution, but these are the 

























subles of success and not of fail- 


There is no real jobber prob- 
n for the aggressive advertiser. 
he demand he creates makes him 
lependent of the designing job- 

r or any reasonable number of 

m, and it is impossible for a 

ge number of them to band to- 

ther to coerce a manufacturer. 
ne of the largest national adver- 
ers has, as is well known, cut 
two or three of the leading 
bers of the country and has 
naged to get along very well 

. ithout them. 

Like most other things, han- 

ng the jobber is chiefly a matter 

personal management. The 
poor executive will spoil his 
ciances of success even when he 

s everything in his favor, and 
tne true executive will beat down 

| obstacles and turn every seem- 
ingly adverse circumstance to ac- 
sunt by persistence and fair 
ealing. 

But it is important for all of us 
» define these outward condi- 
ions, and not to let them stand 
unameliorated. 

We cannot stand on one side 
and await developments in the re- 
tail field. We are all deeply con- 
cerned in these rapid and often 
threatening changes. We are 
bound to seek to check the more 
powerful and help the weaker. 


MANUFACTURER MUST CARE FOR 
SMALL RETAILER 


The department stores, the 
chain stores, the mail-order houses 
can look out for themselves. But 
the manufacturer must look after 
his outlets, the individual retail- 
ers. These retailers are the last 
ones left who are small enough to 
require to be looked after. The 
others are powerful groups and 
are getting to be more powerful. 
They threaten the independent 
manufacturer with the competi- 
tion of their private brands and 
with the possibility of their actu- 
ally becoming manufacturers. 

If they should become national 
advertisers while at the same time 
controlling the channels of retail 
trade it would be the most dan- 
gerous situation the independent 
manufacturer will ever have had 
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THERE is a “sweet 
reasonableness” 
about The American 
Magazine which 
gathers to it the kind 
of readers that every 
manufacturer will 
welcome as desir- 
able customers. 
They are neither 
grouchesnorcranks, 
but simply sane, 
normal, American 
people, rather above 
the average in both 


brains and money. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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to face. The jobbers are hardly 
in a position to attempt anything 
of the sort, but there is nothing 
in the world to prevent the chain 
stores, and particularly the chain 
department stores, from doing it 
when they get a little bigger. The 
opportunity will surely beget the 
desire. 

No one believes, however, that 
any one of these ideas is destined 
to swallow all of the rest or that 
any of them are destined to be 
wiped out. Each represents a dif- 
ferent kind of efficiency, and they 
will be maintained in some degree 
or other. 

It is in the interest of the man- 
ufacturer, then, to lend his influ- 
ence to the weakest group, and 
that is the retailers. True, they, 
too, are organized or are becom- 
ing organized and may become a 
far more important factor than 
they have been, but it may be a 
long time yet before they are in a 
position to threaten the manufac- 
turers should they desire to do 
so. Before that time the folly of 
antagonism may be realized and a 
status of cordial co-operation be 
secured. 

The manufacturer can, there- 
fore, help the independent retail- 
ers without danger to himself. He 
can help them compete with the 
department stores, chain stores 
and mail-order houses. He can 
make their problems his own and 
in this way assist in knitting to- 
gether the fabric of business more 
closely. 

What can the manufacturer do 
for the dealer? How can he help 
him? We all realize this has been 
a pretty tough nut to crack. 

The manufacturer cannot edu- 
cate the retailer, systematically, at 
any rate, in the grocery line. 
Some grocers are fully abreast of 
their opportunities and are up-to- 
date merchants in every respect, 
but the average grocer is over- 
worked and has no time for ex- 
tended or close reading. He can- 
not wait for the development of a 
point of view. Every year a large 
number of grocers fail. Another 
large number are on the ragged 
edge of failure and very few in- 
deed are safe and sound above 
the high-water mark. 


The grocery business has one 
pecul:arity that must always 
taken into account when we ire 
thinking of elevating it: it is o» 
a buying basis. The trade as 
whole has not risen to the con 
tion of service. They see o 
one thing—price—and conseque 
ly the grocers who buy cheap: 
are thought to get the busine: 

We know that this is all wro: 
that it is a delusion. We see th 
most of the successes in the bus 
ness are made by the grocers w! 
break away from the low-price 
cut-price basis and put their bu 
ness on a quality and servi 
foundation. When business con: 
their way they are, of course, « 
abled to buy in larger volun 
and derive some advantage fro. 
it, but that is a consequence ai 
not a cause, 

The grocery business is aboy: 
all others a business of humai 
relationships. The grocer or gro 
cery clerk who knows his custom 
er and his customer’s children. the 
family likes and dislikes, and in 
terests and prejudices, can become 
independent of chain stores and 
other systems. He is safe from 
any cut-and-dried competition. In 
order to dispose of him the sys- 
tem will have to become more hu- 
man than he is, and that is a 
practical impossibility. 

The system can improve itself 
mechanically, but the retail dealer 
can follow suit on that, while the 
clerks of the system who are so 
many mere cogs in the machinery 
will never be able to act with the 
same spontaneity and interest that 
is natural to the man whose fu- 
ture is bound up in his business. 

The independent retail dealer 
does not realize this to-day. It is 
not an easy thing to make him 
realize it. It cannot be done sys- 
tematically as some think, or at 
least mechanically. It cannot be 
done by antagonizing his present 
state of mind. 

What we can do is to cultivate 
friendly relations with him, win 
his confidence and gradually get 
a hearing for the sounder views. 
It will take time because the per- 
sonnel of the trade is changing 
constantly, and it will take pa- 
tience, 
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Operators’ Room in the offices of the David 
Williams Company, the publishers of “Iron Age,” 
who preach efficiency to the iron, steel, machinery 
and allied industries, and practice it in their own 


offices by using 


The Edison 
Dictating Machine 


eA LTR a MS 


[splitting the other § 


Four-Fifths 


Our book: 
“Splitting the Other 
Four-fifths” 


explains what the Edison 
Dictating Machine is, what 
it is doing in offices of every 
kind and size, and what it 
will do in yours, Send for 
this book today, using your 
business stationery and stat- 
ing your position with the 
firm. 


A recent letter from the David 
Williams Co. tells how machine 
dictation was first tried out by 
one of the editors, whose dicta- 
tion is necessarily studied and 
technical, and how it made good 
tosuchanextent that the Edison 
Dictating Machine has been 
generally adopted by both edi- 
torial and businessdepartments. 


The result is a degree of con- 
centration, convenience, speed 
and accuracy never before at- 
tained—and 
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UCTION 1D pip beside Ave., Orange, N.J. 
cost. 


25 Clerkenwell Rd.,London,E.C. .. 
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The Circulation 


of 


HOME 
LIFE 


THE STANDARD SMALL 
TOWN MAGAZINE 



























will be 


One Million 
Copies 
FOR OCTOBER 
First Forms Close August 20th 
This means, gentlemen, one 


million homes and easily three 
times that number of readers. 


If you have distribution, or do 
business by mail, you cannot 
afford to overlook the oppor- 
tunity to reach them for 


$4.00 PER LINE 


Ask your agent, 
or address 


HOME LIFE 


Balch Publishing Co. 
CHICAGO 




















| Absolute suciis..is not to he 
| expected. It will be big enooch 
if the balance of power is m: :- 
| tained, if the inroads of the ch. in 
| stores and department stores aid 
| mail-order houses and co-oper:i- 
| tive buying are checked and ‘'e 
| manufacturers are left as indi\ 
| uals to deal with individuals. 

If they are not so left and + « 
| group combination proceeds w ' 
| the rapidity it has been movi 
| it is only a question of time |! 
| fore the manufacturers — the 

selves will be compelled to deal 
a group of closer organizati 
than at present with other org: 
izations. The development of t/:c 
American Specialty Manufactu 
ers’ Association, the Association 
| of Manufacturers’ Represen 
tives and many others of similar 
character are indications of t' 
trend. They arose out of t! 
needs of business, and will be d: 
veloped as the further need is a; 
parent. 

All business is, as a matter of 
fact, organizing in this new fash 
ion, and the day of complete in- 
dividual independence is going by 

| The only question is, how fast we 
want to go and how we can mak 
progress conservatively without 
danger to the business structure? 


—__+08>————_ 


WURZBURG WITH CLASS JOUR 
NAL COMPANY 





Francis L. Wurzburg, who for four 
years was with the Home Pattern Com 
pany as stockholder, director and ad 

| vertising manager, has been appointed 
general manager of the Class Journal 

| Company, publishers of Automobile and 

| Motor Age. Mr. Wurzburg was for 

| nine years with the Root Newspaper 
Association. 


SS 


C. B. HANSON WITH MOBILE 
“rTEeEnm” 





Clarence B. Hanson has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Mobile, Ala., Item, and 
leaves Augusta, Ga., where he has been 
advertising manager of the Chronicle, 
August 1. He is a brother of Victor 
Hanson, of the Birmirgham News. 


———+6 


| Robert J. Danby, of New York, has 

















at | of Opportunity Magazine, of Chicago. 


| been appointed Eastern representative 



























A HOUSE-ORGAN TO REACH 
THE SMALL CONSUMER 


HOW A LARGE PAINT CONCERN SUP- 
PLEMENTS THE MAGAZINE AD- 
VERTISING WITH A HOUSE PUB- 
LICATION ON HOME DECORATING— 
NO DISPLAY ADVERTISING, AND A 
PAID SUBSCRIPTION LIST—SUB- 
SCRIBERS SECURED BY SENDING 
s;AMPLE COPIES TO ALL INQUIRERS 
FROM MAGAZINE ADS 





By F. C. Kuhn. 


itor of Magazines, the Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


For a number of years this 
mmpany has been publishing sev- 
ral house organs, each designed 
to reach one of the many classes 
of trade which influence the pur- 
chase of our products by appeal- 
ing to his individual business in- 
terests. There is our monthly 
house-organ—established in 1899 
and issued continuously since— 
for the dealer; then the maga- 
zine for the architect; later there 
arrived a publication for the 
painter and decorator. But still 
these house-organs did not go 
right into the home of the actual 
consumer; the housewife and 
householder to whom the greatest 
energies of our advertising cam- 
paigns were directed. What plan 
then, should be followed to reach 
this particular class of people in 
some direct method to stiipplement 
our magazine advertising? 
Naturally it was impossible to 
circularize all possible customers 
or even those who purchase from 
time to time from our dealers, for 
this would mean an immense ex- 
penditure and furthermore, the 
lists would contain a large waste 
circulation. So, after much 
thought it was decided to test out 
the field by publishing a monthly 
magazine and charging a small 
subscription. The title of this 
publication | was made “The Home 
Decorator,” its purpose being to 
give practical information and 
suggestions for beautifying the 
home. To build up the circula- 
tion quickly, the new venture was 
mentioned in our regular maga- 
zine advertisements saying that 
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No brand of silver plate has ever 
achieved the fame or established the 
wearing - - quality reputa- 
tion of that originated by 
Rogers Bros. in 1847. 

} More than 50 years of 
| judicious and extensive 
| advertising has indelibly 
| impressed upon the 
4 public’s mind the stamp 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. 


\¥) on silverware. To-day it 
Hit is the accepted standard, 
i, When called upon to 
if show examples of con- 
| sistent advertising and 
i trade mark publicity 
t backed by merit, the 
Hi success of this silver 
plate is a strong en- 
dorsement of “Sticking 
i Everlastingly At It.” 

MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 
international Silver 
Co., Successor) 


Meriden, 
Conn, 




























SHARON 
LADLE 
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upon receipt of an annual sub- 
scription of 12c. to pay for post- 
age, the magazine would be sent, 
twelve monthly issues completing 
the year. At the same time we 
commenced to enclose with all 
booklets, etc., mailed out in re- 
sponse to our magazine advertis- 
ing, a sample copy of The Home 
Decorator together with the 
»necessary subscription blank. 

At: first the magazine was a 
modest one, being composed of 
twelve pages, size 5% x 7%. 
Nevertheless it was accorded a 
very encouraging reception and 
immediately the subscriptions 
commenced to arrive. Numerous 
letters, too, were received con- 
cerning the first issue, telling how 
it was appreciated. Gradually it 
has been enlarged and now The 
Home Decorator contains twenty 
pages, and has a four-color pro- 
cess cover illustrating an attrac- 
tive interior or exterior view. The 
subscription price, too, has been 
increased to 25c.,, which just 
covers postage and incidental ex- 
pense. This serves, however, to 
keep the distribution limited to 
those people who are actually in- 
terested in such affairs, and will 
read the magazine. 

It is safe to say that this little 
publication is unique in house- 
organ journalism. In the first 
place it is primarily an advertise- 
ment for our paints and varnishes, 
although all phases of home deco- 
ration are discussed; second, it 
carries no display advertising; 
third, a subscription price is 
charged. When it comes to the 
subject of paint and such decora- 
tive materials, the average person 
knows very little. So not only is 
the magazine designed to’ tell the 
correct use of such goods—that 
is an incidental matter—but it ex- 
plains by word and picture just 
what can be accomplished in this 
direction. It is practical, definite 
and authoritative. 

This method of publicity for 
reaching the retail consumer 
could be followed not only by 
manufacturers, but by large re- 
tailers, “department stores, and 
direct-by-mail organizations. 
:There are surely sufficient inter- 
esting facts about every business, 









and the articles that are sold. to 
make a monthly magazine wiiich 
would be eagerly read by the ous- 
tomers. There is no necessity {or 
elaborateness—often the more jin- 
pretentious appeal will evoke ‘he 
greatest interest. As an insta:ice 
to show where it could be ¢f- 
fectively used, just think of all 
the customers on the books 
every large retail establishm= 
whose purchases dwindle to noi: 
ing because they have no adequ 
system of following up cus‘ 
mers. Couldn’t their interest 
sustained by the direct, perso: 
appeal of a monthly publication 
Wouldn’t interesting = articie 
about the merchandise togetl:c 
with seasonable suggestions 
appreciated, and wouldn’t thei 
sales increase? 

The house organ has attaine 
so great a success in interestiug 
and educating the dealer and 
manufacturing consumer to a 
proper appreciation of the pro- 
duct or commodity it exploits, 
that it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that it will have the same 
influence upon the retail con- 
sumer. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN TURKEY 


Owing to the disruption of comme: 
cial relations between Italy and Turkey 
consequent upon the outbreak of the 
war, the latter country is now looking 
to other sources to supply the merchan- 
dise formerly furnished by Italy, says 
a bulletin of the Department of Com 
merce and Labor. During the last few 
years Italian cotton-goods manufacturers 
in particular have had much success in 
the Turkish field, but the comparatively 
large volume of trade they ha acquired 
is now going largely to other countries. 
This condition of affairs makes very 
timely a report just issued by the Bu 
reau of Manufactures,, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, in which Com- 
mercial Agent Ralph M. Odell, who for 
over a year has been investigating the 
cotton-goods trade of various European 
countries, gives the result of his study 
of the ‘Turkish market. 

Oe 


C. A. PEARSALL DEAD 





Charles A. Pearsall, for many years 
a New York advertising agent, died at 
his home, in Brooklyn, on Wednesday 
of last week of heart disease. He was 
59 years old. 

——__+0+—— —- 

Walter Gibb, senior member and 
directing head of Frederick Loeser & 
Co., Brooklyn, and president of the 
Mills & Gibb Incorporation, of New 
York, died July 25. 
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Start Something 
In Pittsburgh 


B.LMAKIEN 
Vee a commen 


' “FORCE” | 
| The All Wheat Food | 


Cooked with Malt 








Rolled into Flakes 
Baked and Toasted 








One of the O’Brien Bulletins comprising the H-O Company’s display in Pittsburgh. 
The signs have just been repainted for the fourth time in two years. The boards are 12 
feet high and average 30 feetin length. The showing is a representative one and is largely 
responsible for the steadily increasing sale of H-O Products in this prosperous territory. 


@ The one big significant fact in Pittsburgh today 
is that everybody is working. That big million- 
dollar-a-day pay-envelope has reasserted itself, and 
the people are spending. 





@ Another significant fact is that the O’Brien 
Bulletin sales for the past six months are the lar- 
gest in 20 years. 


@ There never was a better time for starting some- 
thing in Pittsburgh. 


G. G. O’BRIEN 


PITTSBURGH 
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USING POSTUM’S AMMUNITION 


Winpsor, Ont., July 17, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

At last the worm turns! For a long 
time now Postum advertising has been 
telling of the evils of coffee drinking. 
Coffee men made no reply. I often 
wondered why none of them used the 
wealth of defensive argument, found in 
works by reputable writers, to show 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson says--- 









‘Mécca” is that new and delicious coffee that's roasted FRESH 
a ee 
It’s the coffee that adds to the zest of breakfast and enables you 


to start the day F seg it taste in your mouth. 
And, sopectane aroma of a cup of freshly made “Mecca” 
Coffee! It's a REAL TREAT—a JOY from the first sip to the LAST DROP! 


“Mecca” is the 35c Coffee 
with the 50c flavor! 





(Bee Detroit News of May 18th, 1810) 


“You can drink 
Coffee if you like” several other practica 


And the good doctor said it while lingering 
over his own THIRD CUP at # Pontchartraim 


Note the clipping—rcad what this Doctor of satonal Fy 
fame has to say on the mpcb-discussed coffce question established between the 
It’s plain enough—"You can drink coffee if you ti Manufacturer and_ gen- 
even THREE cups at one sitting 





Raasted fresh every day right 





furnishes the following argument 
favor of the former method: 

“During my ce to South and Cen. 
tral America and the West Indies | 
have noticed that some of the leac- 
ing American manufacturing concer: 
grant exclusive agencies in these coun 
tries. Not only is this system e: 
tirely to their disadvantage, but in man 
occasions they have lost immense bus 
ness on account of being confined to 
single concern, 

“A general agency in 
stead of an _ exclusiy 
agency under certain con 
ditions will undoubted], 
increase the business o 
manufacturers who ar 
an, in Latin Amer 
ica. he general agen 
was supposed to adver 
tise in local papers and 


mediums at his own ex- 
pense. 
“Direct commercial re 


breaktast ° 
lations and accounts were 


eral agent, and at th« 
same time the first party 


And you'll like to reserving the right to 


establish as many dealers 
as he desires in the terri- 
tory where general 
agencies were given; but 
in every instance to allow 
the general agent a cer- 
tain commission on all 
goods sold to other par- 
ties. It can be readily 
here ta Detroit seen that under _ this 
agreement the manufac- 


Scores of users of coffees much higher in price are Try it and try a coffee that possesses every 
Aiready turning to “Mesos” Coffee because of its surpassingiy «(UNE that a really guod eoflee should, turers are not confined 
ead evento Greatiy cuperier Musheeme—te Setianitel Enjoy that rich, mellow flavor that’s as pure and ingl 
OMUPORMETY: sbolesome te It is detietous 10 tae taste. to one single concern, as 
Aad now it’s your turn to tty this‘mew delight The See cup will procinim “Mecca” the best 35 in the case of exclusive 


At Your Grocer’s—or Phone Us at Main 736. 
‘Thea, your grocer doesn't happen te have “Mecca” in sock, we can speeGlly supply him and refer your order w Lim 


City Coffee & Spice Mills 


Charles B. Wagstaff, Prope. 


(Caner Larned and Second Streets 


that coffee drinking isn’t so bad as some 
coffee-substitute advertisers would have 
us_believe. 

But it is the manner of the argument 
in this Mecca coffee ad that I would 
call your attention to. I cut it from a 
recent Detroit daily. I had got half 
way through it before I realized that it 
wasn’t an ad for Postum! You _ will 
note that in “set up” and general ar- 
rangement it closely resembles the pe- 
culiar style of Postum’s publicity. Of 
course this turning of the enemy’s own 
guns on himself may be only accidental, 
but it is rather a neat maneuver. 


T. L. W. 
+o+—--——— 


FOR DIRECT EXPORTS 








There have always been differences of 
opinion in the export trade as to 
whether the pushing of sales by the 
manufacturer is a better method than 
employing the export commission house 
as a distributor. Marcos J. Trazivuk, 
foreign representative of the 
Waterman Company, fountain pens, 





agencies, 

“Unfortunately the ma- 
jority of the American 
manufacturers would 
rather deal with some ex- 
porting concerns in the 
United States for the sake 
of getting cash on delivery. This is one 
of the serious mistakes which is indeed 
keeping American people out of the 
South American trade. We must take 
into consideration that 95 per cent of 
the business in the world is transacted 
on credit, and there is no reason in the 
world why we should not extend credit 
to South America just as we are ex- 
tending credit to China and Japan.”— 
New York Journal of Commerce. 

+0 > 

A GOOD USE OF SALESMEN 

A manufacturer of a textile specialty 
recently decided to start a trade paper 
campaign. To ascertain desirable medi- 
ums he issued a circular letter to his 
salesmen to record those journals which 
the merchant not only subscribed for, 
but read regularly. He used with much 
success the papers that were reported 
first in favor. 


—_—_—__+ e-— -——_ 

Waller Edwards has been appointed 
publicity manager of the Busch-Sulzer 
Bros.-Diesel Engine Company, St. 
O. Krieger. 


Louis, Mo. He succeeds A. 
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Not Hash But a Confection 


From An Original Recipe 


Most weekly editions of 
metropolitan dailies are made 
up from the “leavings” of the 
daily editions. 


The Weekly Kansas City 


Star is not. 


Even though it were, it 
would still be a great weekly 
paper—because The Kansas 
City Star is a great daily. 


As it is, The Weekly Star 


is more than a great weekly. 


It gives the news in the same 


way the Review magazines do, 
only oftener—news compiled 
by its own editorial staff. 


And here’s where the “Con- 


nai” : 
fection”’ comes in. 


It gives not only the news, 
and instructive and timely agri- 
cultural information 


But also columns of lighter 
stuff, fiction and humor, and 
a woman’s page where are 
printed annually thousands of 
answers to queries on beauty 
aids and social customs. 


In a word—— 


The Weekly 
Kansas City 
Star 


Read by 275,000 Rich 
Farm Families, has in- 
gredients which make it 
different from any other 
farmer’s paper. 


An “Original” Farm Paper---There’s No 
Substitute for The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 


_ Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg. 
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“How Much F. D. Walter, 
Shall I advertising man- 
Ss a?” ager of The 
pend: K nick erbocker 
Press, of Albany, N. Y., sends the 
— inquiry to PRINTERS’ 
INK 
In ‘on course of soliciting we are 
often met with the question, “How 
much money should I spend for adver- 
tising?” TI have never seen a table of 
what is done in various lines, and I 
would like to know if it is because 1 
have simply missed it or such a table 
has never been gotten u 
I enclose a little table which I pre- 
pared some time ago to meet the emer- 
gencies of a case and I would like to 
have your opinion of it. 


Name of Business. 


DPERATIIONE SPOTS o6ss ose seedsbiasceee 
Stoves, Furniture, etc., 
Mfrs. "Toilet, Household Articles...... 
Mfrs. Patent PMV S Ss ikais bao sane 
ea er ee 
Retail Grocers ieanews aS sk venG Gunns ase 








facts in another community, And 
even in the same locality prac: ice 
varies considerably among stores 
in the same lines. For exam ‘ec, 
in New York at this moment J. jin 
Wanamaker is spending a mich 
higher percentage of his gr 4s 
sales than are B. Altman & ( .)., 
and Arnold Constable & Co. hive 
just started a big newspa 
campaign when they have ben 
doing hardly any advertising i \+ 
several years past. To bring ea}; 
of the three stores mentioned 
a dead level of three per cent 
gross sales would probably work 
a hardship in every case. 
Likewise in manufactur 
businesses. We know of a con- 
cern whose gross sales aggregat 
four and a half million dolla: 
per year, which spends for ad- 
vertising $110,000 in the same p: 
riod. Another concern in a sin: 
lar line of business, with gross 
sales of $3,000,000, spent $360,000 
So much depends upon cond 
tions in the field—the age of th 
concern—the state of competition 
—a multitude of factors which 
render exact figures impossible. 
The article in Printers’ INx’s 
Anniversary Number of July 18 
on “How Much Shall We Spend 
for Advertising” comes as close 
as possible to giving a general 
rule. and readers of that article 
will agree that it falls far short 
of definite figures. That is sim- 
ply because definite figures do 
not exist, and an advertising 
expenditure which would pay one 
man a — — might spell bank- 





“Hetinend "Estimated 
average per cent 

Nature of percent of gross spent 
merchandise. of profit. for advertising. 
70% necessities 25 3 
75% 20 20 
70% _ 30 25 
15% me 75 50 
50% ss 3314 5 


80% ae 20 4 








No answer can be given to Mr. 
Walter’s question, because there 
is no answer. The table he gives 
would doubtless represent a true 
condition of affairs in a certain 
community, with a specific de- 
partment store, furniture store, 
etc., and it might be wide of the 


ruptcy for somebody else in what 
looked like exactly similar cir- 
cumstances. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

The man who won't listen js 
going dry some day for want of 
facts. 

















— yn ot 


ceockd pe: ‘ala plac Oa 

















Blaming It In the belief 


that the large 
Onto the number of de- 
Agent sertions from 


tlle Navy were caused by the too 
.'owing terms used in the adver- 
ising for recruits, the Senate 
»ssed the Naval Appropriation 
il without the familiar clause 
oviding for the employment of 
advertising agent. This means 
it we shall no longer see the 
sters whereon white-clad offi- 
rs refresh themselves—is it 
monade?—in the shade of the 
tropical jungle, and shall no 
longer be tempted with a chance 
to “see the world.” 

Senator Clapp of Minnesota 
was particularly pointed in his 
reference to the advertising 
agency which painted the alluring 
ictures of life on the ocean wave, 
and said that he didn’t believe 
the Secretary of the Navy was 
aware of the acts of his agent or 
some of the copy would have been 
suppressed. 

Uncle Sam ought to learn, as 
many another advertiser has 
learned, that the goods must live 
up to the copy, or, to state the 
same thing in a different way, 
the copy must be toned down to 
match the goods. If perform- 
ance does not come somewhere 
near promise, there is going to 
be a lot of the goods returned, 
which is what desertions from the 
advertised Navy amount to. It is 
primarily the advertiser’s business 
to see that his advertising tells the 
truth, and blaming it onto the 
agent does not relieve him of re- 
sponsibility. 

It is the only natural assump- 
tion that somebody had to O..K. 
the vivid pictures of joyful ex- 
istence in the service, and that 

.somebody must have been famil- 
iar with the facts. If the latter 
do not agree with the copy is it 
then the agent’s fault or the fault 
of advertising in general? 








Printers’ INK says: 

Sometimes it pays to cut the 
trimmings off some of our fancy 
ideas and do a little real work 
for a change. 
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The Worth “is ten dollars a 
page too much 


of Space to ask for ad- 


vertising space in a directory of 
all automobile owners in a city of 
125,000?” This question comes 
from the publisher of such a 
directory. The type pages of 
the directory will be about 
236 by 434. The book will 
be about half advertising, and an 
edition of 5,000 is promised. “We 
guarantee the circulation of 
5,000,” says the publisher; “if we 
can’t sell the directories, we will 
give away what we can’t sell.” 

The sensible man must confess 
being unenthusiastic about the 
general advertising value of such 
directories. It would be unfair 
to say that the space in them is 
worth nothing, but usually the 
price charged is out of proportion 
to the real value. The publisher 
puts up an enthusiastic argument 
about the fact that automobile 
owners make up a valuable list. 
So they do, but what assurance 
can the publisher give that auto- 
mobile owners will take this little 
paper-bound directory every 
month and give it attention? The 
publisher’s assurance that the un- 
sold balance will be given away 
does not appeal to the experienced 
advertiser. Unless a publication 
of this kind is of sufficient inter- 
est to induce people to refer to it 
and examine it with care, the ad- 
vertising space is of very little 
value. The page of this directory 
is about newspaper column wide 
and holds approximately sixty-six 
agate lines. At ten dollars a 
page the line rate is fifteen cents 
for a supposed circulation of 
5,000. There are newspapers that 
give 50,000 to 100,000 for fifteen 
cents a line. Is the directory 
space worth ten to twenty times 
as much as newspaper space? 
It doesn’t seem plausible. 

It is rather easy to be deceived 
about the value of such offerings 
when the rate is apparently low. 
“It is only ten dollars or twenty 
dollars,” you say, “and 1 don’t 
have to get a big return to 
come out right on that.” But 
these tens and twenties climb 
up to a big total in the course 
of a year, and what do you 
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get for it? Get down to fig- 
ures On every space proposition ; 
there’s enough uncertainty even 
when you have all the facts be- 
fore you. 








PrinTERS’ INK says: 

It’s no easier to make good by 
proxy than it is to get to heaven 
that way. 





Several New 
York jobbers are 


Dealer Forc- 


ing and Re- complaining that 
turned Goods ¢he returned 
goods evil is on the increase. One 
report states that the expense of 
paying the freight on merchandise 
to and from the dealer is steadily 
wiping out a higher and higher 
percentage of the profits, which 
already are very small. 

One wholesaler of grocery 
products seemed relieved in airing 
his troubles to an inquirer. He 
explained how each invoice, go- 
ing to and coming from the deal- 
er, passes through twenty-seven 
hands, for purposes of proper en- 
try. This expense is in addition 
to freight payment. “It is be- 
coming unbearable,’ he said. 

He led his visitor to his stock 
rooms and pointed to a great mass 
of merchandise, just returned. 
He confessed that many of these 
goods were private brands of his 
own house, but professed to be- 
lieve that chiefly the fault lay in 
the bad judgment of the dealer’s 
buyer. 

When asked about goods made 
by manufacturers following a 
generous dealer policy, he said it 
was his impression that there was 
a relative scarcity of these in the 
returned lots. An examination of 
the goods seemed to bear out the 
correctness of his impression. 
Particularly there could be little 
question that brands made by 
manufacturers, who are careful 
not to overstock the dealer and 
who extend him every practicable 
help in selling, made a very pleas- 
ing small showing. 

It is not difficult to believe that 
the dealer who has returned goods 
to the jobber will remember his 
experience when next approached 
by the house making those goods. 
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He will be less inclined to become 
enthusiastic when a “great c 
sumer campaign” is pointed out 
to him as being planned. He can 
often thank his own poor jucg- 
ment, of course, for having s:jr- 
plus stock on hand. But slow- 
moving goods frequently follow 
over-pressure on the dealer and 
under pressure, through the dea'- 
er, on the consumer. As Prip 
ERS’ INK has told, the policy «f 
one big manufacturer avoids ti: 
loss of dealer enthusiasm, ie 
will either relieve the dealer «i 
slow-moving brands or will jump 
into the dealer’s territory witli 
special selling and advertisi 
plans that start lines that “stick 

Another house, when in dou! 
deliberately under-stocks a nex 
dealer in order that his inter« 
may be started on the up-grade ! 
having to re-order. Working up) 
enthusism ahead of time is ver; 
well, if this enthusiasm is main 
tained by a policy which prove 
that the manufacturer is with the 
dealer till the goods reach ani 
satisfy the consumer. 

seas eeepc 
EXPORTS PASS BILLION DOLLAR 
MARK 





The Bureau of Statistics, Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor, states 
the total value of manufactures ex 
poses in the fiscal year is $1,021,753 
918. This is the first time exports 
have passed the billion dollar mark. 
This 1,022 million dollars’ worth of 
manufactures exported is more than 
double that of 1908, three times that of 
1898, four times that of 1896, five 
times as great as in 1894, practically 
six times as great as in 1890, and ten 
times as great as in 1876. 

The principal articles forming this 
billion dollars’ worth of manufactures 
exported are: iron and steel, copper, 
mineral oil, manufactures of wood, 
leather and manufactures thereof, cot- 
ton manufactures, cars and carriages, 
automobiles, and paper and manufac- 
tures thereof. 

SS 


The Grimes-Peebles Company succeed 
the Grimes-Duvendeck agency of Ports- 
mouth, O. It will do a <e adver- 
tising business. Joseph B. Peebles, of 
the new firm, is a former vice- -president 
of the Cross-Gilchrist Advertising Com- 
pany, of Cleveland. 





Byron W. Orr is with the Pittsburgh 
Post and Pittsburgh Sun in charge of 
ad copy service bureau recently estab- 
lished by those papers. 
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LIFE’S Announcement 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Dec. 5, 1912 
\UTOMOBILE NUMBER, Jan. 9, 1913 


The usual position rule of “first come 
first served” will apply to all full-page 
advertisements in LIFE’S two biggest 
numbers of the year. 

All color page advertisements on coated 
stock. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER out 
promptly on December 3rd, at 
the height of the Christmas buying 
season. 


AUTOMOBILE NUMBER 
out promptly on January 7th, four 
days prior to opening of Auto 
Show in New York. 





The exceptional value of these two 
LIFE specials is best evidenced by the 
tremendous increase in business carried 
each succeeding year. No extra charge 
for the extra value of these two num- 
bers warrants your specifying them 
on your list. Further information from 





Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg. 1203, Chicago 
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SOLICITOR’S RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO NEW ADVER- 
TISERS 





SPELLBINDING A MANUFACTURER 
INTO AN EXPERIMENTAL FLING 
RESPONSIBLE FOR MANY ADVER- 
TISING “DEATHS” — WHY “CoR- 
NERING” AN APPROPRIATION MAY 
WORK HARM — HOW _ PROPER 
METHODS COULD TEACH BEGIN- 
NING ADVERTISERS THAT IF AD- 
VERTISING IS WORTH TRYING AT 
ALL, IT IS WORTH STICKING TO 





By Clayton A. Eddy, 
Adv. Mgr. Detroit Stove Works. 


It seems to me that everybody 
—agency, magazine solicitor, and 
“advertising councillors’—should 
impress upon the budding adver- 
tiser that if advertising is worth 
anything at all, it is worth stick- 
ing to. 

This is plain, old-fashioned doc- 
trine, but it goes down to the 
roots of advertising ethics. The 
number of those who “let go,” 
often when they are about due 
to turn the corner, is larger than 
smany care to admit. The re- 
sponsibility may often be laid 
upon the shoulders of some spell- 
binding agency man who hungers 
for a fling with an advertiser’s 
money and who promises results 
with rash disregard of likelihood 
of fulfillment. Or some per- 
suasive representative talks an ex- 
perimental appropriation out of 
an advertiser, “all to be used in 
my publication.” Again the ad- 
vertiser himself, running on a 
safe schedule planned by compe- 
tent advisers, grows panicky or 
disgruntled and stops. 

Because of the lack of imme- 
diate results they have lost their 
courage after the campaigns were 
under way a few months and dis- 
continued the advertising, firm in 
the belief that their product at 
least could not be successfully ex- 
pioited through advertising. 

The experienced advertising 
man knows of many of. these ad- 
vertising failures, due directly to 
the fact that the men at the head 
did. not realize that on a new 
proposition the buying public 
must to a great extent be edu- 








cated to the merits of the go: 's 
advertised. 

A Western firm manufactui 
high grade furniture had ! 
years been satisfied with a 
stricted territory and small bi 
ness. One day the two partn 
comprising this firm were 
proached by an advertising n 
with a proposition that they 
propriate a given sum of mon: 
for advertising and take adva 
tage of the broader market 
felt certain was awaiting the 
He presented a plan which call: | 
for advertising in the territory 
which they were already doi 
business, and in addition 
planned to increase their dis 
tribution in a number of oth 
states. So enthusiastic was ti 
advertising man that the two 
partners, imbibing some of this 
enthusiasm, finally agreed to his 
proposition. They, however, ha 
the idea that with an expenditure 
of the size they had planned to 
use the business would |x 
doubled in a few months. The 
campaign was started, particular 
attention being paid to mediums 
reaching the class of people who 
could afford to buy the high 
grade furniture they:made. The 
partners watched the campaign 
very closely and were consider- 
ably disappointed at the end of 
three months to find only very 
small results traceable to this ad- 
vertising. At the end of the year 
one of them was ready to give up, 
as he felt satisfied that they were 
wasting their money in advertis- 
ing. The other partner, however, 
while admitting that he had ex- 
pected greater immediate returns, 
stated that after studying condi- 
tions and finding out the results 
of other manufacturers’ advertis- 
ing, came to the conclusion that 
their money was being invested 
in a proposition that would slowly 
but surely bring them good re- 
sults. The firm was finally per- 
suaded to continue its advertising 
the second year, and inasmuch as 
the plans and mediums were 
right they began to see gradually 
an increase in their sales over 
past years. 

Years of persistent advertising 
has to-day caused this company 











~_ mary  & & oe 











to become one of the largest of 
its kind in the country and one 
of the most successful adver- 
tisers. Had they decided after 
the first year’s showing to dis- 
continue their advertising efforts 
it would have meant almost a 
t tal loss of the year’s expendi- 
re. As it was, during that first 
ar they were building for the 
ture. Their continual adver- 
ing has resulted in creating 
« nfidence in the minds of fur- 
1 ture buyers which stands them 
good stead in the face of keen 
mpetition. 

A manufacturer of a_well- 
known brand of stove polish 
<:arted some years ago with a 
| mited capital in small quarters. 

e had succeeded in placing his 

roduct, by reason of favorable 
rices, with a large number of 
crocers throughout the country. 
The sale of this stove polish was 
handicapped, however, as_ the 
manufacturer realized, because it 
was unknown. He finally decided 
to set aside a small amount of 
money the first year for adver- 
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tising. At that time he was only 
able to use two mediums, but he 
felt if he used small space and 
kept hammering into the minds 
of the readers the advantages of 
his particular stove polish he 
would finally win out. Although 
somewhat of an experiment with 
him at first he had the courage to 
stick to it, and while his first 
year’s sales did not show a very 
encouraging increase, by dint of 
persistent advertising his second 
year proved that his ideas were 
right. By gradually adding to his 
advertising appropriation as re- 
sults warranted and keeping at it 
he has succeeded in making his 
stove polish probably the best- 
known brand of its kind on the 
market to-day. 

The largest stove plant in the 
world was started in one small 
building fifty years ago. A few 
years later a small advertising 
campaign was started. The stove 
business is such that it is not pos- 
sible to expend the large sums of 
money for advertising which 
manufacturers in some other lines 























you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 











253 BROADWAY 


Premium Service 


| On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 


PORTER CO. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


hasn’t secured its circulation by 
the “premium route.” We have 
lured no persons to subscribe by 
offering a safety-razor, stick-pin 
or some other extraneous article 
free with a year’s subscription. 

It is read only by those who 
want it and need it. It represents 
only healthy circulation. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 
Oliver E. Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 








@By reason of the purchase of 
the Boston Traveler by the 
Boston Herald and its issuance 
from the Herald plant, the 
presses and stereotyping outfit 
are offered for sale. 


@Three Goss, four-deck, two- 
page wide, straight-line presses, 
with individual motor. 


@One Junior Auto Plate Ma- 
chine, Hoe matrix, rolling ma- 
chine. 


@Hoe curved shaver, motor 
driven, Hoe finishing cylinder, 
Hoe jig-saw and drill, motor 
driven, saw and trimmer, mo- 
tor driven, Scott curved cast- 
ing box. All in good working 
condition. 


@For Sale in whole or in part, 
satisfactory terms to. responsi- 
ble parties: Apply or address 
Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 








are warranted in doing. YW hile 


the space used by this stove :::n 
ufacturer has never been coj::id- 
ered large, still the advert ving 
has been continuous from yes- to 
year. From that small begining 
the plant has grown to be the 
largest of its kind in the w: -\d, 
due in a great measure to the «ct 
that season after season it is 
advertised, while less succes: ‘ul 
manufacturers have assumed © 4- 
vertising would not pay. 

One prominent publica: on 
points with pride to a long lis: of 
well-known manufacturers 10 
have appeared continuously in 
this paper for periods of from 
ten, fifteen to twenty-five years 
Many of these manufacturers «re 
the largest and most substan: .I 
of the kind in the country. ‘ie 
space they have used from year 
to year in this paper and that } 
brought them success has not 
been large space. Results are die 
to the fact that they have secured 
the confidence of: substantial peo- 
ple by continuous advertising. 

The success of one line of 
shoes especially known and worn 
by millions is due to the conti- 
dence which their forty years o! 
advertising has created in the 
minds of the public. The quality 
of this line is no higher than 
many other brands of shoes—the 
price no more attractive. The 
immense sales are due almost 
wholly to prestige resulting from 
the forty years of advertising. 

A great many other instances 
can be cited where advertisers 
have started with small appro- 
priations and at first hardly made 
a dent in the business of their 
competitors. Their continuous 
advertising, however, pounding 
away year after year, together 
with the fact that their competi- 
tors were satisfied with only 
spasmodic efforts, has resulted in 
success for the advertisers who 
had the courage to stick to it, 
after assuring themselves that the 
plans were right. 

Solid reputation is a plant of 
slow growth. I hope the time 
will come when every advertis- 
ing beginner will consent to at 
least a year’s campaign, on a safe 
scale. 
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Little Helps from the 
Other Fellow 


By Samuel R. Prosser‘) 














\n advertiser had a first-class 
one-color half-tone, but wanted 
t. use a two-color half-tone of 
tie same subject. He inquired of 
“2 engraver, and the engraver 
suggested that if the advertiser 
would send on the one-color 
half-tone they could fix that up 
aid also fix up a color plate to 
go with it well. And so it proved, 
at a saving in expense over the 
cost of preparing two new plates. 

\ prize was offered by a lead- 
ing mail-order concern for the 
sunplest and most effective way 
o: separating the various kinds 
o! incoming mail. The sugges- 
tion that won the prize was that 
of using return envelopes of dif- 
ferent colors. 


\ large electrical concern 
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wanted a name for a new welding 
material, The advertising man- 
ager concluded to offer a prize for 
the best name submitted by any 
employe. And a man not in the 
advertising department suggested 
Weldwell, which was adopted. 





The loose-leaf catalogue is be- 
coming more and more the thing 
in certain lines of business where 
new equipment is_ continually 
coming out and requires catalog- 
ing. By printing the catalogue in 
units, new sections can be added 
at any time, thus keeping the 
book always up to date. Fur- 
thermore, the unit system permits 
the advertiser to make up special 
catalogues from the regular sec- 
tions, thus economizing on adver- 
tising matter. 

A Western advertising agency, 
instead of throwing away the 
many newspapers and magazines 
that it receives regularly, has 
organized an extra clerical staff 
and runs a clipping bureau at a 
profit. 








Address 
AGGRESSIVE 


tial. 


Big Piano and Talking Machine Distributor 
Wants Live Advertising Man 


skilled in writing newspaper, magazine and mail 
order copy, and follow-up literature. 


Piano selling experience desirable, but not essen- 


Box 120 care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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THE NEOSHO SLIDE CO., 103 Spring Street, NEOSHO, WIS. 


Our clients tell us that our service 
makes all their dealings with us very 
easy, pleasant and convenient. 

When you consider this feature in 
addition to the genuine excellence and 
effectiveness of our slides you will 
see good grounds for using us in the 
preparation of your picture show 
advertising. 

A request will bring you complete 
information. 





















BME / THE lsAWYERS MAGAZINE 





TEN THOUSAND 

rated lawyers in their 
offices can be reached 
through the pages of Case 
and Comment, the Law- 
yer's Monthly Magazine. 


Buy 
Space 


This army of brainy men with 


For money will soon be returning 
F i from their vacations ready to 
a buy office appliances, furniture 


and a thousand other things 

Cam- which all men require. They 
: will get them somewhere. 
paigns Why not of you? September 








forms close August 10th. 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
Back Covers (in 2 colors) open for 1913 


CASE AND COMMENT 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Printers’ 
Ink 


A Journal 
for Advertisers 


q If you are getting more 
than $2 a year in value 
out of PRINTERS’ INK, 
you can square accounts 
with us by recommending 
some of your friends to 
subscribe. 
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The legibility of  street-car 
proof should never be decided by 
merely holding off the sheet at 
arm’s length, Prop the proo! up 
on the desk and walk back te: to 
twelve feet. At this distance type 
that looked clumsy at close ratige 
will likely be seen to be none .30 
strong, and, on the other hand, 
the type of fine lines that looked 
acceptable when the proof was 
viewed at arm’s length, will be 
seen to be weak. Furthermore, 
when the card has too much mzt- 
ter on it, the crowded appeara:ce 
wilt be all the more apparent a 
the long-range reading. 

A keen advertiser has a simple 
method of insuring that maticr 
sent out on request goes to tue 
man whbd asked for information. 
He does this by a notice in the 
upper left corner of the envelope 
to the effect that “This is sent at 
the request of Mr. oD his 
notice is printed from a cut of 
bold handwriting, and all the 
clerk has to do is to fill in the 
name of the inquirer. 





os 





A large national advertiser 
sending out thousands of cata- 
logues every week has a way of 
saving the trouble of ‘replying to 
many complaints about catalogues 
not being received. A slip is in- 
serted in the letter to the inquirer, 
which slip sets forth that cata- 
logues are sent as third-class mat- 
ter and will not arrive until a 
later mail or perhaps until the 
next day after the receipt of the 
letter. This notice checks the 
natural impulse of the inquirer to 
write that the catalogue did not 
come with the letter. And of 
course in nearly all cases the 
printed matter comes safely to 
hand later. 

A number of advertisers, na- 
tional and local ones, follow the 
practice of writing a personal let- 
ter, over the president’s signature, 
to every new customer. This let- 
ter assures the new customer of 
the effort that will be made to 
give perfect service and asks that 
he will be kind enough to write 
the president personally should 
he at any time have any fault to 
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find. Some bank presidents write 
such letters to all new depositors, 
ard the letters are appreciated. 

oTE.—Sit down and write out a page 
of these little helps that you have used 
in your own work or observed in the 
work of others. Payment will be made 
promptly for all acceptable lists.—Ed. 
PernTers’ INK. 

——_+ 0 >—___ 
1).E STAGE AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


.nything which helps to give gas 
the character it deserves in the eyes 
oi the public is good advertising. 

flow many have considered the ad- 
ventage to be secured by using the 
stage to give class to the gas business? 
There is seen on the stage every now 
and then an act in which a range ot 
some kind figures. Usually it is noth- 
ing more than a piece of stage furni- 
ture, improvised—and often crudely im- 
provised—to give some semblance of 
the thing it is intended to represent. 
Think of the thousands of persons in 
your city who go to see a play and 
who are in a mood to be impressed by 
what they see, and ask yourself whether 
it is not a good business stroke to see, 
when a range appears on the stage under 
suitable circumstances, that it shall be 
a gas range and one which will make 
a favorable impression on the audience. 

Recently the play, “Seven Days,” 
was given in a Philadelphia theatre. 
It is woven around the predicament of 
a company of young people who are 
quarantined for seven days in .a - 
house because of a suspicion of small- 
pox. They try their best to amuse 
themselves—and incidentally feed them- 
selves—during the quarantine. Here is 
where the kitchen scene comes in. The 
United Gas Improvement Company 
made the proposition that, instead of 
the conventional piece of stage prop- 
erty, an up-to-date cabinet gas range 
be set up on the stage. The offer was 
gladly accepted; the range was set up 
by the Gas Company, and remained 
throughout the engagement. 

The claim is not made that sales 
were induced by the yy ge of this 
range in the theatre, but the fact that 
gas was displayed in an accurate light 
before the public must indirectly affect 
new business.—‘“New Business,” house 
organ of United States Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia. 


tapenade casei 
BARNES WITH MOON MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 





Walter C. Barnes has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Moon Motor 
Car Company, St. Louis. Mr. Barnes 
has been connected with the advertising 
departments of the Jilinois State Jour- 
nal, Idaho Statesman and Oregon Agri- 
culturist. For the past year he has 
been with Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


a Se 


Orr Young has resigned from the 
copy staff of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
to join the advertising department of 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati. 
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The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertisin 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911. 


The gain of The Chicago Record- 
Herald during 


The Past Fourteen 
Months 

is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 

ceeds the combined gains of all 


other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this period. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 





















More Circulation 


Than Any Paper 
Published in Virginia 


Reaches nearly every 
home in Richmond 


THE 
NEWS LEADER 


The best buy, and a known buy 
—You know what you get. 


Kelly-Smith Co. 
220 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Kelly-Smith Co. 
Peoples’ Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








“To be sure, I like principles 
but I get the most good when 
specific faults in the work before 
me are pointed out,” said a man 
who had been listening to a zgen- 
eral review of the faults of adver- 
tising copy. Thereupon a faulty 
piece of copy was brought out 
and discussed. The copy is here 
reproduced with a number before 
each separate item, so that the 
references of the Schoolmaster 
may be better understood: 


ORIGINAL DRAFT, FULL OF 
FAULTS 
(1) PLAY BALL, BOYS 

(2) Boys, do you play ball? (3) If so, 
you know the advantage of having 
a good catcher’s mitt to depend 
upon. (4) A good catcher’s mitt is 
half the game. 

(5) Stop worrying about where to get 
a good, boy’s size baseball catcher’s 
mitt. (6) I have the very mitt that 
= have been looking for all this 


(7) The: baseball season is here, and 
now is the time to get into the 
game. 

(8) LOOK, Boys, 

(9) Here is what I have to offer you, 
by return mail Postpaid for $1. 
(10) A genuine boy’s size baseball 
catcher’s mitt made of the best ma- 
terial. (11) The front is of good 
buckskin, with a back of pliant 
leather. (12) It has extra stiffen- 
ing to protect the ends of the fingers; 
it is heavily padded with heel pad- 
ding on wrist and is strongly sewed. 
(18) Now, boys, send for this mitt 
today. (14) Write for our latest cat- 
alogue of baseball goods for boys. 


(1) This heading is not par- 
ticularly strong, for it fails to 
play up the big dollar value of 
the mitt. (2) This sentence is 
useless; the copy is directed to 
ball-playing boys. (3) The first 
two words here and the last three 
merely cumber space. (4) This 
is O.K. (5) Unnatural, for the 
boys are not worrying. (6) Sub- 
stitute “want” after “you” and 
half of this sentence can be 
spared. (7) The first part of the 
sentence is unnecessary, but the 
latter part would make a good 
opening sentence. (8) Too much 
like main heading to be of value. 
(9) “Here is what I offer” would 





be an improvement; latter hal! of 
sentence would come better at end 


of description of mitt. 0) 
Why “genuine?” These mitts are 
not imitated. “Big value,” 
“crackerjack,” or some such w rd 


would mean more to a boy. 1- 
13) These sentences are ©.XK. 
(14-15) The close lacks strenzth. 
Compare the revised arrangerment 
with the original copy. It tsu- 
ally pays to revise and charge 
copy around a little before ;:it- 
ting it into high-priced space. 
FAULTS CORRECTED AND M: 

STRENGTH INTRODUCED 


BOYS, THIS MITT $1 

It’s time to play ball, and your cat 
needs a good mitt; it is half the gain 
We have the very mitt you have beer 
looking for—-a crackerjack giove mick 
for hard use, just like the famous catch 
ers use, only a little smaller. Front of 
good buckskin; back of pliant leat 
but with extra stiffening to protect thie 
ends of the fingers. Padded to hold the 
hot ones, with extra heel padding on 
the wrist; strongly sewed. This mitt 
would cost $2 at most places, but in 
order to get our catalogue of ball goods 
into the hands of boys we send this fine 
mitt postpaid for only $1. Better ac- 
cept this big offer RIGHT NOW, boys 
your team will be delighted. 


s? 





* * * 
_If occasion arises for you to con 
Sater Cee o6s cao field, we hope that 


you will remember that when you con 
centrate your appropriation in the .... 
dis deka ak it means that you have prac 


tically eVETY .o0c000 family as your 
audience at one cost. 

ck: eerie goes daily into most of 
5 aimieyemeees homes. 

Many advertisers have won a strong 
FOOIMOIE $0 -6%2-30:05: by concentrating 
ee 


Does this sound familiar? It 
is the larger part of a newspaper’s 
soliciting letter that has just 
reached the Schoolmaster’s desk. 
With the names omitted, the ar- 
gument fits any one of scores of 
cities and newspapers just as well 
as it does any other. Surely so- 
licitation ought to have more: in- 
dividuality. 

If the publisher would give 
some details of how “many adver- 
tisers have won a strong foot- 
hold” in his city he would make 
a decidedly valuable contribution 
















noms: 





















in the way of advertising infor- 
mation. A collection of such ex- 
periences, with reproduction of 
the copy used, details of copy 
s-hedule, sales work, etc., would 
make a series of advertisements 
a booklet that other advertisers 
would read eagerly. Of course it 
would be necessary for a pub- 
lsher to get the consent of ad- 
vertisers before publishing such 
tails of their experiences, but 
this could be easily done in many 
iSeS, 
Just as the Schoolmaster 
opped writing the foregoing 
mmment his eye fell on a notice 
f a booklet issued by another 
ewspaper entitled “The Birth- 
place of Great National Cam- 
paigns.” This title certainly has 
he right ring. 
* 


“Actual campaigns.” by the way, 
will be the subject of two lantern- 
lide lectures that the Educational 
Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs will undertake to 
have prepared for use during the 
coming season. There is such a 
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tendency, in both writing and 
talking about advertising methods, 
to deal in generalities, that the 
committee thought it would be a 
good idea to have two lectures in 
which the actual advertisements, 
booklets, dealer helps, etc., would 
be shown and explained. Adver- 
tising men tell each other about 
these things when they chat in- 
formally, but it is usually a hard 
job to get such data from a man 
when he is talking on his feet be- 
fore a crowd. 

Said a Western advertising man 
to the Schoolmaster some time 
ago: “I am interested in promot- 
ing a suburban real-estate tract, 
and it would be worth a good- 
sized fee to me to get hold of a 
report that actually showed what 
did pay in several real-estate cam- 
paigns, that compared the results 
of letters, signs, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, etc. I have searched 
and searched but it seems impos- 
sible to get hold of any data 
worth anything. Why doesn’t 
some one compile such reports 
and offer them for sale.” The 








Don’t Pay Duty On 








Your Canadian 
Advertising Plates! 


It’s a waste—that you can eliminate by having 
all your stereos, electros, and mats made in our 
perfectly equipped Montreal plant. 


@ This will mean a saving of 1%c per square inch 
duty charges—and. avoid the annoyance and 
delay bound to be experienced in passing them 


through the Customs. 


@Our work—of the highest printing quality,— 
is guaranteed,—and we will ship your cuts—on 
the shortest notice—to any part of Canada. 


Write Us. 


Rapid Electrotype Co. of Canada 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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suggestion is passed on to the 


classroom for what it is worth. 
x * * 


A reader of the classroom, for- 
merly employed by a country- 
town weekly, argues earnestly that 


PITTSBURGH 


the workshop of the world, is entering upon an 

unprecedented era of prosperity. Its great mills 

and manufacturing plants are running at straining 

capacity. Positions are clamoring fortakers, and 

workmen from all over are finding employme..t 
ere. 

Keeping pace with this rebirth of vigor and 
Prosperity are The Pittsburgh Post aud The 
Pittsburgh Sun. No other papers in Pittsbur;h 
have shown the enterprise, expansion and driving 
powers of The Post and The Sun. ‘They are the 
papers that the live people are readiny—the 
creative people, those who do things, those who 
stand for progress. Both papers are Deme- 
cratic, and this is surcly a Democratic year! 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ, General Manager 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Foreign Representatives 








New York Atlanta 


What is it worth to you? 


Entrance into over 8,000 rich homes in South- 
ern Wisconsin. 

Couple a guaranteed circulation of over 6,000 
Janesville Daily Gazettes and 1,800 Semi-Week- 
ly Gazettes, together with the personal co-oper- 
ation of a live newspaper and you, Mr. Manu- 
facturer, have a combination and a situation of 
unusual interest. 

Do you want your goods represented in this 
field? Are your goods distributed in this field? 

Do you want these 8,000 families to buy your 
goods that are in the hands of your dealers who 
are patrons of this paper in the richest section 
of the great Northwest? 

These are not mere statements. Every fact 
quoted is a guarantee regarding this paper. 

Ask about the co-operation and the general 
situation here. It is free to you and will come 
by return mail. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 

M. C. WATSON, Flatiron Building, New York City 

A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tribune Building, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago 














elluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional} 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-708 Arch St., Philadelphia 














country-weekly circulation is 
worth more comparatively than 
the circulation of bigger publica- 
tions. Says he: “The local editor 
is regarded as an oracle. Tie 
readers have more time to reid 
and less to read, and the paper is 
read through and through, adver- 
tisements and all, with eagerness.” 
And thereupon this good chain- 
pion of the country weekly argu: 
for a rate that is several times 
the cost per thousand of larg 

publications. The Schoolmast«r 
can agree with the quoted lan- 
guage except as to the statement 
that advertisements in counti, 
weeklies are read through wii! 
eagerness. In most, though ni 
all, country weeklies the advei- 
tisements are written and di:- 
played so badly that readers ir- 
stead of being trained to reac 
them are really trained to negle 

them. It is undoubtedly tru 
that country folk read more 
closely than their swift-living city 
cousins, and where .a publication 
carries well-written and well-set 
advertisements the advertising 
columns receive unusual attention. 

aT) <a oie 


MR. DEWEESE UNDER FIRE 


New York, July 19, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Truman A. DeWeese evidently en 
joys writing cynical stuff about the ad 
vertising representatives. Some of his 
remarks in your anniversary numbe: 
are truly remarkable. For example: 

He declares that no periodical repre 
sentative has ever influenced his ex 
penditure in any way, that after having 
listened to all sorts of solicitations he 
has come to the conclusion that the 
average periodical representative does 
not know as much about his publication 
as he, Mr. DeWeese. does, because he, 
Mr. DeWeese, in his former business 
found it necessary to post himself on 
the editorial scope and literary style 
of these magazines, and so on. Yet 
on another page, Mr. DeWeese lets 
down gracefully and says that one of 
the noteworthy advances in advertising 
is that aneng* instead of sending out 
office boys and reporters to get adver- 








German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers, 
Think what a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 865c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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ising, “‘these same papers have adver- 
ising managers who study the needs 
each individual advertiser and co- 
»verate with him in putting salesman- 
ip into advertising.” ; 
Again says Mr. DeWeese: “The edi- 
torial character of the publication and 
tue kind of people who read it are the 
ly factors that enter into the consid- 
vation of its value as an advertising 
edium.” Circulation doesn’t matter; 
r. DeWeese doesn’t care whether it 
ten thousand or a hundred thousand. 
e Black Rat representative fails to 
il any circulation for Shredded Wheat 
lvertising because Mr. DeWeese _is 
t buying circulation or space. “No 
ivertiser who has brains of three- 
linea-pig power wants to buy space 
a commodity,” explains Mr. De- 
\WWeese. “He wants to buy the oppor- 
nity to attract the attention and in- 
rest of the people who take a maga- 
ne.’ Well, er—Mr. DeWeese—isn’t 
that the same thing as buying space? 
sn’t the opportunity to attract atten- 
‘ion and interest all that space is? 
Mr. DeWeese is only kidding. With 
| his confessed knowledge about the 
lass of people reached by the various 
ublications, he would shy like a mule 
t a circus parade if asked definite 
yuestions about the character of the cir- 
ulation of even the leading magazines 
and newspapers. Can he tell how many 
f the readers of Collier’s own auto- 
mobiles, or what proportion of the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer have pianos? 
some of the publishers are nowadays 
digging out such definite information, 
be and it often surprises them, though they 
are much more in touch with their sub- 
scribers than any outsider could be. 
The writer is neither a publisher nor 
a solicitor, though in times past he has 
had some experience in both lines; but 
he likes to see the solicitor get his due. 
There are raw men in the ranks of 
solicitors, of course, Dut most repre- 
sentatives carry around a great deal of 
useful information in their clothes, in- 
formation that Mr. DeWeese would 
miss if he denied himself «, solicitors. 





os 
THE MEDIUM FOR “HARD-TO- 
EAT” BISCUITS 


The Portland Ad Club has invented 
the Indigestible Food Company, of Port- 
land, Ore., which is supposed to have 
$10,000 to spend during a period of 
one ‘year to advertise ‘‘Hard-to-Eat” 
biscuits. The entire appropriation will, 
theoretically, be spent in one of three 
mediums—newspapers, bill-boards or 
street cars. The “Indigestible’’ manage- 
ment has requested the ad club to make 
the proper selection. George W. 
Kleiser was scheduled to argue for the 
bill-boards, A. A. Schell for the news- 
papers and W. L. Campbell for the 
street cars. 

—____+0+-—- -- 

“You’re rather a young man to be 
left in charge of a drug shop,” said 
the fussy old gentleman. ‘“‘Have you 
any diploma?” : ' 

“Why, er-er-er-No, sir,” replied the 
shopman, “but we have a preparation 
of our own just as good.” 











DON’T 
Ask Printers’ Ink for 


MAILING LISTS 


Ask for our “Silent Salesman” No. 
54, which contains over 2,000 classified 
Mailing Lists, giving the number in 
each and the price. 

108 Aeroplane Mfrs. ....... $2.50 


107 Aviation Supply Dirs.... 2.50 
59 Aviation Motor Mfrs... 2.00 
41 Aviation Propeller Mfrs.. 1.50 
146 Addressing Companies... 2.00 
12,000 Advertisers, General .... 25.00 
498 Mfrs, & Jobbers Adver- 
tising Novelties......... 8.00 
1,700 Agents, Advertising...... 6.00 
50,000 Agents & Canvassers, 
PP ONe: vis cae raceees cece 4.00 
1,273 Agents, R. R. Purchasing 5.00 
1,139 Agents, Street R. R. Pur- 
eee errr 5.00 
1,210 Agricultural Implement 
UNEEY ave vixnigg olen ein ahd pie’ 5.00 
290 Aluminum & Aluminum 
| T. ee 3.00 
7338 Amusement Parks ..... 5.00 
490 Animal & Bird Dealers. 3.00 
7,518 Architects, per M....... 2.50 
2,000 Architects, Selected, the 
most prominent ........ 6.00 
9,650 Art Stores & Picture 
MED: ~ <<.0:9:3.6s 40k simulans 0.00 
6,780 Asylums, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Sanitariums & 
DASDGREANICE: 5.0.55 55:0:00. 15.00 
77 Automobile Axle Mfrs.. 1.50 
218 Automobile Bodies, Wood 
GG WER cs ecaiwencemes 2.00 
556 Auto Mfrs., strictly.... 3.00 
6,887 Auto Garages .......0. 15.00 
11,610 Auto Dealers & Agents. 20.00 
4,525 Auto Repairs ........0. 5.00 
2,749 Auto Supplies ..ccescce 5,00 
197 Auto Supply, Whol. .... .2.00 
OS Auto Jobber. <.<cevecee 1.00 
87 Auto Lamp Mfrs. ...... 1.50 
472,000 Auto Owners, per M.... 2.00 
. 18t Aato Tire: Mire. cc scsic 1.50 
119 Auto Tire Vulcanizing 
eee 2.00 
841 Awning & Tent Mfrs.... 4.00 
24,889 Banks, Bankers, Trust 
Companies, per M....... 2.00 
237 Banner & Flag Mfrs... 2.50 
46,500 Barbers, per M........ 2.00 
1,662 Bazaars, Fairs, Racket 
RORGRS Nea waacd oe net aibise 5.00 
1,976 Five & Ten Cent Stores. 5.00 
123 Five & Ten Cent Stores 
Buying Headquarters.... 1.50 


6,913 Five & Ten Cent Theatres 20.00 
12,030 Foundries & Mch. Shops, 


BOF Me occccccvcccncccs 2.50 
169 Wireless Telegraph Stas. 2.50 
2,500,000 Farmers, per M..... - 2.50 


N 
250,000 Lady Mail Order Buyers, 


DOF Oe iisaiesacccusomees 2.50 

The above is only a partial list of 
lists which we furnish. They are 
neatly typewritten and show the 


financial rating in Dollars of each 
concern, Ask for complete price-list, 


Trade Circular Addressing Co. 


162 West Adams Street. Chicago 
Established 1880 
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Classified Advertisements | 





line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
Cash must accompany order. 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 





PLANT, like new. Addresso- 
Addressograp graphs, Graphotypes, 4-line 


Frames, Cabinets. Sacrifice. WAGNER, 520 Spruce 
St., Scranton, Pa. 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York sien 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





REE SAMPLES celluloid and metal speciai- 

ties that ad men for brokers, insurance com- 
panies, banks, real estate concerns can use to 
good advantage and profit. BASTIAN BROS., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

MAILING SLIPS saying much in modest 

station. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 
Sampson Street, Philadelphia 








10 000 ORIGINAL NAMES of young men 
f) ranging from 18 to 30 years of 
age. Mail Order Buyers. Bona-fide and never 
‘“‘worked”’ by anyone. Make me an offer quick. 
“CLIFFORD,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











DITOR AND PARTNER WAN! 
in a prosperous, paying weekly. No 
need apply only competent persons with s 
capital. Address “PROPRIETOR,” Box + 
Bernardsville, N. J. 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coa 

stock, patented apertures for any coi 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not not 
able to the touch. People remit by coin « 
who would not bother with money ord: 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest « 
card made. Write for price-list and sampi 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) Gene: 
Printers and Binders, 60 Murray St., New Yo 








ENGRAVING 





PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; large: 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN Ak 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


An Up-to-Date 


Printing Plant 
in city of 60,000 only 


six miles from New 
York. Practically no 
competition on job work. 
Requires only $500 
cash. H.B. DEMBE, 
Room 630, 136 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 











HELP WANTED 





We want to secure a man to act 
as traveling advertising representative for a 
high class poultry and farm publication. Lib- 
eral offer and excellent chance for advancement. 
Experience desirable but not essential. Write 
qualifications at once. HILL & TRYON AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, Elmira, N. Y. 
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SOLICITORS WANTED 
We have a very interesting proposition to make 
to two or three young men in New York, Boston, 
| Philadelphia, representing the Graphic Arts 


i Cratts Year Book. The requirements are: 
Selling ability, a fair knowledge of advertising, 
aid the technical side of printing and engraving. 
A lendid opportunity through this work to 
qualify for permanent advertising service posi- 
tic 


s. “Y¥. D. R.,"’ Box 207, care Printers’ Ink. 





you have already made good in the 
éparation of newspaper advertising 
i can prove it—If you are a service 
1 who can successfully plan as well 
execute, we should be pleased to ar- 
ve for an interview with you. This 
ot an opening for a mere copy man 
be sure of yourself before answer- 
this advertisement. All communi- 
ons will be strictly confidential. 
lress “C. G. G.,”” Box 275, care of 
nters’ Ink, New York City. 


D 








MAILING LISTS 


p \CIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
\\rite for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 








ABLE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
Will Consider Change 


Sixteen years active experience. Now, and for 
ae in charge advertising department very 
arge manufacturing concern of world-wide 
reputation. Personal character and ability may, 
therefore, safely be assumed satisfactory. Will 
communicate promptly and give references to 
bona fide enquirers writing on business letter- 
heads. Address Box 96, care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 








OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
Adams Building, Topeka, Kan. Established ten 
years. Covers Kans., Mo., Okla , Tex. and Ark. 
Population of our field, over 12,600,000. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Going Up! 


teen years of continuous going. Now head 
o! advertising in large Middle West retail store. 
Desire a change for personal reasons  Spien- 
did record. Alreferences. Write me. A. P.S., 
Box 255, care Printers’ Ink. 


A CONTRACT 
“GETTER” 


of fifteen years success with trade journal 
has time and exceptional ability to represent 
another first class publication. Liberal com- 

ission. Chicago and Middle West. Address 
“INVESTIGATE, L. W. M.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 














XPERIENCED advertising man seeks per- 
manent position as Advertising Manager. 
Associated with present concern for five years. 
Can show very successful sales record. Exten- 
sive experience as leading copy writer for large 
idvertising agency. Capable. Versatile. Quick 
to see and apply vital selling points. Al ref- 
erences. Logical reasons for seeking change. 
Personal interview requested. A. B. C., Box 
250, care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


I can produce business for any publication that 
can give value to advertisers; 32 years oid; 
have no disqualifying habits and am open for 
engagement September Ist. Class publication 
preferred. Salary $50.00 to begin, with speci- 
fied increase upon achieving specified result. 
Address W. W. H., care Printers’ Ink. 


A Specialist 


IN BOOKLET AND CIRCULAR 
WORK 


capable of handling copy and get up from 
start to finish, wants position with high class 
firm. Now employed by large publishing house 
—highest reference as to ability from present 
employer. Reason for change—want to broaden 
field of effort. Address ‘‘ E. M. 'I.,"’ 8th floor, 
11 West 32d Street, New York City. 














PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chanes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS,60 MurraySt., N.Y. 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





gts HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75c Each 


Post Paid 


STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 

















PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York 





PRINTERS’ INK 














ROLL OF HONOR 





for one year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issuc 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year 1911, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 32,238. Guarantees daily 3 
‘times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average June, 1912, 6,238 

daily, A.A. A. ex. reguiarly. 
CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily av.: 1909 7,709; 1910, 7,893; 1911, 8,085, 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
191i (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; ro11, 7,141, Double all other local papers. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,559. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos. '12, 64,164({@@©). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


1 0.0.0,0.0, 1 


Chicago Hxamtner, average 
Igll, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 

8 The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 
Wy ing accorded the Chicagu 


Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


0.0.4 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. 
May, 1912, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 


Year ending 


Champaign, News. [Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,116. 

Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1911, 





INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average June, 
1912, 18,014. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye Average 1911, ¢ 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advan 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Co m- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than «ny 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad ficld 

Washington, Zve. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good peopie 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo vop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Fournai. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


Average 1911, 


0, 

Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor i911, 

daily 17,625. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,018. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average ort, 79,626. For June, 
1912, 85,390. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 0 | 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, $328,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1911. 


KR RK KW 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (09). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Roston, Datly Post. Greatest June of the 
son Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
£007, gain of 66,651 copies per day over 
, IQ Sunday Post, 328,629, gain of 
131 copies per Sunday over June, 1911. 
ston, Herald, guaranteed daily circulation 
(,714 (average for whole year ending April 30, 
). The newspaper of the home owners of 
y England, 
Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 
Lynn, Avening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Iwo cents. 
i.nn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 
salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
'r1, 19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroi., Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 

A, Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
RB 10,368; Sunday, 11,218. Greatest circulation. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, /armers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
\\ |. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,887. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
montnly, Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 108,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
hk & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the .far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 


this section most profitably. 


; Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In ©o 


T91I average daily circulation, 

FN evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 

Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 

culation for June, 1912, evening only, 81,158 

Average Sunday circulation for June, 1912, 

$4,933, 

CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
= Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

verage circulation of dail 
ayAR ‘ Tribune for year ended Dec. pe 
TEEO 1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7¥vibume for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 
MISSOURI 
Lamar, Democrat, weekly. 
3,511. 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 128,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,360 daily average Ist 4 mos. 1912. 
Camden, Fost-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tg11t. Camden's oldest daily. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Zvening 7imes. 1c—'07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—'og, 19,062; '10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115. 
NEW YORE 

Albany, Hvening Fournai. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., t91t, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Anguirer, evening, $8,891. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average ig11, 
94,724. ; 


Average, Io, 





and Joh N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid, Daily average for 1911, 6,83 





NEW YORE CITY 
rag be G lo be Largest high-class 
evening circulation. 
Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670. A A.A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1911, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Buiiding, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, 75% “home” cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, ipaveatilcnen’e, Fin., Fra. 
Troy, Record. Av, circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,735) 24,057, On’ 
paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
examination, and made public thereport 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
For June, 1912, 110,840 daily; Sunday, 132,771. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,174 average, 
June, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 

Washington, Keporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net. sworn. A. A. A. examination. 

Williamsport, News, eve. Net av. 9523, June, 
1912, 9782. Best paper in prosperous region. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for Igtt. 
18,527. (A.A. A. certificate. ) 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Hvening Jimes, Average circula- 

tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (©@). Sunday, 32,588 
(©). Evening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 

age I9lt. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA * 

Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 1911, 8,289. 
VERMONT 

Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 

Examined by A.A.A. 

, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A, 
Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 

Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. June, 1912, 

5,618. The Register (tnorn.), av. June, 12, 3,238, 
WASHINGTON 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year igtt, 
19,210. 
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8,958 net. 
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Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OO) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

gpand the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its 1911 cir. of 

64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

4 of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. Zhe 71imes in 1911 beat its 

nearest competitor by overtwo million lines n 
advertising carried. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Zvening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily Cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age over1glo, ‘The Evening Wis- 
consin’s circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line.‘ Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
§024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 





INK 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911, 8,971, Established over 40 years ago, 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, | ine, 
1912, daily 6,022; semi-weekly, 1,692. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 

Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average } ne, 
1912, circulation, 6,930. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's Nat onal 
German weekly. Av. 191) 22,026. Rates 56. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontcri 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daily average { 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada, 

Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 

SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 

Regina, Zhe Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,685. 
Average Ist 5 months, 1912, 11,017,  Larvest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. — I ; 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 
ILLINOIS 

séX] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the ost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Datly News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad ’’ directory. 


TH Chicago Examiner with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circujation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
 lbeten Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


To Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; again of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 


more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


RAK We He 





MINNESOTA 

THE Minneapolis 7rsdune 1s the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
fied wants printed in Dec., ‘11, 
Seeeneee. 0 183,557 lines, ‘The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 26,573 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


HE Minneapolis ournai, 
every Evening and Sunday, Ko) 
carries more advertising every — 


month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 

©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 
HE Albany Zvening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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B hep Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
OHIO 
HE Young n Vindicat Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
i cs Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
Greatest circulation 





paper. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OS) 





of their circulation. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
»oint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. 


Two lines (the smallest adver- 


sisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 
£28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 











ALABAMA 
he Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 


Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. st 4mos, 
"11, 64,154. (OO ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOI8 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
averoge circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


EENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Bveming Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


Yhe Minneapolis ¥ournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
ver-ising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn agie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civilengineering journal inthe world, 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@©). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
“'The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York 7imes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press ( )is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (©), only morning 
Paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) ieads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@/9), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when c<- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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President, Niagara Silk Mills 


What a Good House Policy Does and Should Do Tim Thrift 
Adv. Mgr., American Multigraph Sales Co. 
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Vice-President National Candy Co. 
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Vice-President and Mgr. Seattle Times 
How to Get Balance in Lay-Outs Howard V. O’Brien 


Trade Trends That Advertisers Must Watch............ ey ‘useues . 


A House-Organ to Reach the Small Consumer................ F. C. Kuhn 
Editor of Magazines, Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Editorials 
“How Much Shall I Spend?”—Blaming it onto the Agent—The 
Worth of Space—Dealer Forcing and Returned Goods. 


Solicitor’s Responsibility to New Advertisers Clayton A. Eddy 
Ady. Mgr., Detroit Stove Works. 
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IBBONS knows Can- 

ada as well—yes, per- 
haps even better than you 
know the States. 


That’s a broad claim, but 
we can back it up. 


And we will—to any man- 
ufacturer or merchant 
seriously interested in 
doing better and more 
profitable business in 
Canada. 


Would you like to meet 


one of our executives next 
time he is in your neigh- 
borhood ? 


If so, write us. 


J.J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
Newspaper, Trade Paper and all Outdoor Advertising 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


CANADA 


Cable Address : “‘Gibjay,’’ Toronto 


WINNIPEG 


Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 





Partial List of Clients 
Vinctla 


Sanitaris 

Comfort Lye 

Fry’s Cocoa 

Regal Shoes 

Regal Lager 

M.L. Paints 

Acme Fences 
Convido Port 
Comfort Soap 
Packard Cars 
Sunlight Soap 

Empire Fences 
Adanac Water 

Hine’s Brandy 
Dodge Pulleys 

Lifebuoy Soap 
Waverley Pens 
Thermos Bottle 
Rogers Cement 
Wakefield Hats 
Vestal Olive Oil 
Vapo-Cresolene 
National Apples 

enfrew Scales 
Catesby Clothing 
Business Systems 
London Feathers 

Reid’s Neck wear 
Sovereign Houses 
National Mfg, Co, 
Polo Shoe Polish 

Wire & Cable Co. 
Belanger’s Plows 
Gale’s Whitewear 
Bussell Motor Co, 
Page Wire Fences 
Crompton Corsets 
A. E, Ames & Co, 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Oxford Underwear 
Peerless Incubators 
Sua Fire insurance 
B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Premier Separators 
“Ideal” Metal Beds 
Cockshutt Plow Co. 
Barber-Ellis Limited 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Manson Campbell Co. 
White Horse Whisky 
Omo Washing Powder 
Coate’s Plymouth Gin 
Semi-Ready Clothing 
©. H. Lepage Co., Ltd. 

T. Pringle and Son Ltd. 
Shawinigan Underwear 
Remy Martin’s Brandy 
Canada Life Assurance 
“Crown’’ Corn Syrup 
Black & White Whisky 
Canada Cycle & Motor 
National Cash Registers 
Consolidated Optical Co. 
Maxim Silks and Satins 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co. 
Underwood ‘Typewriters 
‘*Magi’’ Mineral Water 
Paterson’s Cough Drops 
Pedlar People of Oshawa 
Vicker’s London Dry Gin 
Aromac Office Specialties 
Canadian Engines, Limited 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 
(mperial Wire and Cable Co. 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
Dominion Organs and Pianos 
Shaw Correspondence Schools 
Toronto Hydro Electric System 
McCallum’s Perfection Whiskey 
Northern Elec. Rural Telephones 


THE MONUMENT OF 
SUCCESS 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”. 





